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CORRESPONDENCE. 


Wuar a contrast is shown in our biographical 
articles this week ! And yet we hope that all were 
doing good in their generation. Poor Lancaster, 
in his excitable zeal for others, he neglected that 
indispensable preliminary to great usefulness—a 
sufficient provision for the necessities of the day 
to secure to him what Burns calls 

** the glorious privilege 

Of being independent.”’ 
For this purpose it is not much that is needed— 
but it is necessary to keep out of debt. This is 
urged by St. Paul, and is therefore a christian 
duty; and so far as we can judge, Mr. Lancaster 
fell into it from his desire to minister to others. 
But even such an impulse should not be unre- 
strained—and we recur to Burns again : 

** Prudent, cautious self-control 

Is Wisdom’s root.”’ 

Our Jast number contained as great a contrast 
between Bunyan and Dalton. 

The ‘‘ English Gentleman”’ is respectfully sub- 
mitted to our politicians—no! they are hopeless !— 
to young men who aspire to statesmanship—as 
containing an important lesson. 

The Tory Fraser gives in its adhesion, cau- 
tiously enough, to the great change which is 
making in British policy. 

We have received files of the Polynesian and 
of the Liberia Herald. The latter contains matter 
irom the Living Age, and we hope we may be 
able to get some good notices of matters showing 
the state and progress of that colony. At present, 
we have not had time to look over either file, and 
make use of a summary on the Sandwich Islands, 
from that well informed, judicious, gentlemanly 
paper, the National Intelligencer. 

Chocolate, Prussic Acid, and French Cookery 
have accidentally come together in our pages. 

It will be seen that our searchers for Captain 
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Kidd’s treasure, are kept in countenance by simi- 
lar companies in England. 

It is rumored that the British minister, ‘* near’’ 
the President, is authorized to make a treaty to 
favor a great increase of trade between England 
and her ‘‘daughter.”’ Such a negotiation will 
have the best wishes of the friends of human 
kind. 

The possible discoveries of Lord Rosse’s great 
Telescope, we suffer our hopes to dwell upon with 
great pleasure. To see more and more of the 
works of the Great Architect, is one of the highest 
delights even of the present life, during which we 
see. ‘* ae a Lied darkly.”” 





Spectator, 22 Feb. 
NAVY. 

GoveRNMENT are beginning to find out that 
steam-navigation has destroyed the insular charac- 
ter of Britain. Troops can be transported in steam- 
vessels with greater despatch, cheapness, and 
certainty, than even by a railway. ‘The destruc- 
tion of a railway at any one point would put a stop 
to all operations based on its integrity; but the 
loss of one or two steamers would not materially 
affect the operations of a squadron. The sea is 
Nature’s railway, and cannot be broken up and 
interrupted like the artificial substitutes of man’s 
invention. Steam has bridged the waters with 
flying bridges, movable to any peint, resting on 
every port—flying pontoons, by which Inverness 
may be threatened one day and Hull the next. 
Steam has conquered storms and tides, and given 
naval operations a certainty they did not formerly 
possess. With every improvement in steam-navi- 
gation the coasts of Great Britain will become 
more accessible to attack from every maritime 
power between the Cattegat and Cape Finsterre. 

The same cause is changing the requirements 
of our navy. Instead of brave and experienced 
seamen, equally brave machanical engineers and 
marine ‘artillerymen are needed.. The issue of 
the next naval war will depend upon the steam- 
engine and Paixhans gun: the men to decide it 
will not be those who can. “ hand, reef, and steer’’ 
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best, but those who can best work an engine and 
fire au eighty-four pounder with the precision of a 
rifle. This new triumph of mind over matter will 
change modern warfare, as much as the invention 
of gunpowder did the ancient. Sea-fights will 
become short, sharp, and decisive—their results 
capable of being mathematically demonstrated be- 
forehand. Less blood will be shed on the whole ; 
but what is shed will be condensed into an epitome 
of agony. 

The right of search treaties keep war always 
hanging by a hair over our heads. If the French 
or the English war party were to gain the ascend- 
ant, (and we dread the fanatics of Exeter Hall 
more than the Prince De Joinville and La Jeune 
France,) peace would not be worth a week’s pur- 
chase. Let two hot-headed French and English 
naval officers on the coast of Africa quarrel about 
a suspected slaver and settle the dispute by an ex- 
change of shots, and away would go all security 
for peace. Who would in that case continue to 
live at Brighton or Hastings, now that Britain is 
almost more exposed to invasion and predatory 
attacks than any continental state’ What a 
change the “rst shot fired between England and 
France would make in the value of property on 
our southern and eastern coasts ! 

Government are now awaking to the urgent 
necessity for adopting new provisions of defence 
against a new mode of attack: a subject brought 
before the public by a correspondent of this jour- 
nal three years ago. Government have been tri- 
fling with the subject in dilettante fashion ever 
since. Nearly three millions of the public money 
has been spent during the last three years in 
building, equipping, and hiring steam-vessels ; and 
yet, we are well assured, there is not at this mo- 


‘ment ope steam-vessel in the naval service of 


England, in commission or ready to be commis- 
sioned, that could make the passage under steam 
between Plymouth and New York. During the 
last ten years, not less than five or six millions has 
been spent in filling the navy with steam-vessels, 


.and yet there is pe instance on record of one of 


her Majesty’s steam-vessels crossing the Atlantic 
under steam. ‘There is not in commission 2 
steamer eapable of steaming three thousand nauti- 
cal miles. The Admiralty have steamers in China 
and Ameriea, but they did not get there by steam. 
The Royal Navy could not produce one steamer fit 
to carry Sir Charles Bagot, or Lerd Ashburton, or 
Sir Charles Metcalfe, to his destination. 

The admiralty orators in Parliament tell us 
that such or sueh a vessel has more power than 
the largest French steamer. This is not to the 
purpose : let thera tell us what the vessel can do ; 
let them give facts of distances run under steam, 
and the time in whieh the runs were made. With- 
out this, returns of the horse-power of the steam 
navy are only calculated to mislead. The ecapa- 
bilities of the admiralty steamers are never tested 
in a fair practical way. . Nothing is heard beyond 
the puffing of the performances of one or other of 
them on her trial at Long Reach. The Lueifer or 
the Pluto is reported to steam so many miles per 
hour on the river Thames, and no more is heard 
of her. Had the trial-trip been a run to Halifax 
in the winter, a very different class of steamers 
would now be wearing her Majesty’s pendant. 

‘Two causes, combined with the dilettante spirit 


. at head-quarters, have mainly eoatributed to render 


ineffectual the great expense ineurred of late years 
for the creation of a steam navy. The first is, 





the system adopted by the Admiralty of dividing 
the responsibility between the builder of the ves. 
sel and the engineer. ‘The second is, the system 
of contracting for the conveyance of the mails to 
America and to the East and West Indies. 

By dividing the responsibility between the 
builder and engineer, no one offieial person was 
made answerable for the result. If the vesse! 
disappointed expectation, the builder threw the 
blame on the engines, and the engineer on the 
hull. The contractor for a steamer ought to be 
responsible for the hull, engines, and the whole 
equipment. The hull and the engine of a steamer 
are its body and soul: unless they harmonize, 
there can be no efficiency. The system pursued 
by the Admiralty has precluded unity of design; 
and the result has been, the creation of a elass of 
steamers combining the qaalities of a bad sailing. 
ship and a useless steam-vessel. A new system 
is required: the head of the steam department of 
the Admiralty ought to be responsible for the 
efficiency of a new steamer in every way, as the 
surveyor of the navy is for the construction of 
his ships. 

The system of contracts with private companies 
or individuals for the conveyance of the mails has 
done a great deal to suppress competition and pre- 
vent improvement in steam-navigation. By such 
contracts, government tie themselves to the pre- 
ferred party for terms of years. During these 
periods, they are precluded from availing them- 
selves of better vessels belonging to other parties. 
They make it the interest of the contractors not to 
constract vessels on an improved model, lest they 
should injure the character of their old ones. As 
long as £500,000 per annum is paid to contractors 
for perpetuating the present model of steamers, 
they will make no improvements. A curious 
illustration of this has just occurred. Iron is 
generally superseding wood in the construction of 
steam-vessels : last year, twenty-four iron steam- 
ers were built in the Clyde, and only one of wood: 
the solitary wooden vessel was for a company who 
knew that by building an iren one they would 
lower the estimation of their wooden fleet. 

Two examples of the practical consequences of 
the way in which the Admiralty has gone to work 
may be cited. About twenty years ago, a descrip- 
tion of engine called the ‘* direct action engine” 
was invented: it has been condemned, and at 
present no private individual would take the gift 
of one, unless he were guaranteed from all com- 
petition; yet what are called our first-class steam- 
frigates are fitted with engines of this description. 
Again: screw-propelling is yet in its infancy ; no 
vessel propelled by a screw has yet crossed the 
Atlantic; the screw is not employed by a single 
passenger-vessel in the kingdom: the Admiralty 
have built and equipped a vessel for the express 
purpose of trying experiments on serew-propul- 
sion; and, after trying it several times on the 
Thames, and once between the Thames and Ports- 
mouth, they have actually begun to construct ten 
large steam-vessels propelled by the screw. The 
performances of the Rattler have doubtless been 
satisfactory as far as she has been tried ; but are 
such fresh-water and fair-weather experiments as 
she has been subjected to, sufficient to warrant the 
great expense of building ten ships on the strength 
of them? 

More information on these matters is evidently 
wanted. We have said enough to show the ua 
tional importance of the subject. 
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A PASSAGE IN THE LIVES OF RUBENS AND REMBRANDT. 


From Fraser’s Magazine. 


A PASSAGE IN THE LIVES OF RUBENS AND 
REMBRANDT. 


Ow the evening of All Saints’ Day, in the year 
16—a little party of travellers were wending their 
weary way along the rugged highroad that leads 
from Liege through Juliers to the old city of 
Cologne. Of all nights of the year the super- 
stitious feelings of the Flemish and the Walloons 
surround that of the Ist of November with the 
greatest terrors. What the Walpiirgisnacht is to 
the Germans, this horrible night is to the natives 
of Flanders, Brabant, and the banks of the Moselle. 
The ** hornpipes, jigs, strathspeys, and reels,”’ 
which the warlocks and witches were dancing in 
old Alloway Kirk before jolly Tam O’Shanter, were 
as child’s play when compared with the super- 
natural and eldritch performances on All Saints’ 
night in the regions mentioned. The dead at mid- 
night arise from their rank sepulchres, and, 
shrouded in their reeking grave-clothes, haunt 
the abodes of those whom, while living, they had 
injured, in the hope of obtaining from their lips a 
prayer for their future repose. Then the sorcerer 
is allowed most powerfully to use his abominable 
arts, and the witch her foulest incantations. Then, 
for the space of twelve hours, the angel Gabriel 
raises his foot, beneath which lies groaning the 
captive demon, who, rising with his accursed 
malice, straightway proceeds to scatter his deadly 
temptations among the weak sons of men. Then 
the air teems with hostile spirits, and the earth 
engenders all that is vile and filthy. 

Not a creature was to be seen moving along the 
road to break the dreadful solitude surrounding 
the small party of travellers, which consisted of a 
man and his youthful wife, a little boy, and a girl 
so young that the father was obliged to carry her 
in hisarms. The snow lay thick on the ground 
and was falling fast, so that it was with difficulty 
that they kept along their path. 

‘** Margarita,’’ at length said the husband, with 
feeble tones, and in Italian, ‘* it is impossible to 
proceed farther, thy slender frame is exhausted. 
Cover thyself and the little girl with my cloak, 
and lie down in this sheltered hollow. I will en- 
deavor to keep animation in our Antonio’s limbs.”’ 

The wife followed her husband’s directions, and 
the party for some time lay down in silence and 
sadness. But the snow fell more thickly, the 
wind blew more sharply, and the cold became 
more and more intense. The husband arose and 
found his wife speechless, thoroughly benumbed, 
and heavy with sleep. Her death was certain, | 
unless she could be aroused. 


He shook her and | jaws of death. 
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could not be far distant, and he darted forward, 
bearing his wounded infant in his arms. 

He ran unceasingly, and reached the city gate, 
round which were lounging a number of Spanish 
soldiers, and rushing up to a small group, he 
eagerly asked the way to the house of Master 
Rembrandt. His request was couched in bad Fle- 
mish intermixed with Italian. This unintelligible 
jargon, added to his half-naked appearance and 
anxious looks, produced loud laughter from the 
soldiery, who bantered him in no measured terms. 
They had never heard of such an individual. 

‘* Master Rembrandt!’’ cried one; ‘ he lives 
just by—at the other end of the town. Take 
every turning you come to, and you are sure to be 
right.”” 

‘* Master Rembrandt !’’ said a second. ‘‘ Go 
straight ahead and follow your nose, and you can- 
not fail to get to the old curmudgeon’s house.”’ 

‘*Master Rembrandt!’’ exclaimed a_ third. 
‘** Turn to the right, and after that to the left, and 
then go right forward round the corner and across 
the churchyard, and you will see a large house 
without door or windows; you must then drop 
down the chimney, and you will be sure to see 
your friend seated at his fire.”’ 

All this was followed by a round of laughter. 

‘** For mercy’s sake!”’ faltered forth the poor 
distracted traveller, ‘‘show me the way to the 
house of my dying wife’s uncle, Master Rem- 
brandt.”’ 

Just at that moment up came a little, short, 
humpbacked individual, a tailor by trade, who 
held a lantern in hishand. The police regulations 
of Cologne directed that every inhabitant should 
earry a lantern after nightfall. The little man 
was an Italian himself, and had, from his broken 
accents, recognized a countryman in the stranger. 
The tailor’s heart melted at the sight of the 
wretched father with the tender infant in his arms. 

** Come along,’ said Master Nicholas Borruelo, 
the humpback, ‘* I "Il show you the way to Master 
Rembrandt's, though he will never at this late 
hour open his door to any human being, especially 
on the night of All Saints. However, we ‘Il try ; 
so come along, friend.”’ 

** But my wife and iny poor boy, what will become 
ofthem? They lie without the city, and are dying. 
If I lose much more time it will be too late,’’ ex- 
claimed the agonized stranger. 

** Verily, friend,’ answered the humpback, “ if 
thou expectest aught of relief from the charity of 
Master Rembrandt, thou laborest under a woeful 
error, and their loss is but too certain. He would 
not give a doit to save his own brother from the 
It were, believe me, much better 








called her by every endearing name, but in vain. | to entreat some of the soldiers to go with us to thy 
He raised her in his arms and tried to make her | wife and child and assist us to conduct them into 
walk ; but she reeled and fell down, and in her fall |the city. They ean be carried to my lodging ; 
her infant daughter escaped from her arms, and ‘though the room is but small, and though I am 


received a wound on its forehead. 
the erying child and tried to stanch the blood. 
** Antonio,” said the unhappy man, in a tone of 


He picked up myself poor, still, with the blessing of God, they 


ishall not, on this cold and comfortless night, stand 
}in need of assistance !°’ 


despair, ‘creep close to thy mother’s side, and | The stranger readily assented, and the little 
... . . aa . . . . ° a y ~ 4 re 
place over her this additional covering, while I|tailor forthwith accosted some of the soldiers, 


carry thy sister with me and look about for assist- jand in a sorry Flemish patois explained to them 


” 


ance, 
He doffed his coat and placed it, with the cloak, 


over his half-dead wife and his son. Presently 


} . F | 
the sound of a distant clock came slowly echoing | 


} _ . 

through the lazy and infected air. The husband 
for a moment listened; he knew the sound was 
Wafted from the church-towers of Cologne, which 





his companion’s miserable condition. A kind- 
|hearted drummer caught the child from the stran- 
ger’s arms and took it into the guard-house before 


a rousing fire, while four soldiers, with their 


|sergeant’s permission, lighted torches, and accom- 
panied the husband and the tailor through the city 
It was with difficulty that the party could 


| gate. 
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keep pace with the eager stranger, who ran along 
shouting the names of Margarita and Antonio. 
But the snow was falling more thickly than ever, 
and the wind had arisen into much louder gusts. 
It was impossibie that the sufferers could hear his 
calls. A sudden lull of the tempest, however, 
enabled them to hear a feeble cry, and then they 
discovered the ravine where the wife and boy 
were lying almost buried under a drift of snow. 
Had they tarried a few moments longer they would 
certainly have been too late. The tailor entreated 
the soldiers to bear along tenderly the speechless 
wife, while he took young Antonio under his own 
protection ; and as they entered the city he desired 
the party to proceed to the narrow street which 
contained his abode. The soldiers the more readily 
complied since the distance was not very far from 
the guard-house. As they were going along, 
Nicholas Borruelo, by dint of hard questioning, 
discovered that the stranger’s name was Francesco 
Netcelli ; that he was a native of Venice; that he 
had made a runaway marriage with the daughter 
of Rembrandt’s sister, who had, contrary to the 
wishes of her family, chosen a poor Italian gentle- 
man; and that he himself was by profession a 
painter. This was at a period when a successful 
painter easily commanded, like a potentate, the 
ready homage of mankind, and painting, conse- 
quently, had many more enthusiastic, self-denying 
votaries than she reckons in the present dull, pro- 
saic, and degenerate days. 

The tailor introduced the poor travellers and 
two children into his room, and, after having the 
wife and infant daughter laid upon his bed, he 
dismissed the soldiers with many thanks, and, 
blowing up the fire, placed seats for Netcelli and 
his boy Antonio. Netcelli sank into his seat, and 
gazed motionless and unmeaningly at the fire, like 
oneinatrance. The boy appeared also in a stupor. 
Nicholas Borruelo bustled about, now trying to 
arouse the husband, now divesting the wife of her 
wet garments and covering her with the warmest 
clothing his poor lodging could afford, having pre- 
viously warmed it before his fire. The former 
was stupified and dead to his calls and entreaties ; 
the Jatter was so benumbed that she was motion- 
less and rigid as marble. It might be the cold 
which had operated upon the young man’s limbs, 
it might be despair at his desolate position which 
was wringing his heart and had made him speech- 
less. Nicholas Borruelo rammaged in a cupboard, 
and drew forth from its extremity an old-fashioned 
bottle, carefully corked up, containing some rare 
and exquisite brandy. This was carefully kept as 
a bonne bouche for himself, but his generous heart 
made him lay aside all thoughts of his own com- 
fort, although an audible sigh escaped him as he 
poured some of the precious liquor upon a piece 
of rag, with which he carefully rubbed the lips, 
face and hands, of the senseless lady. For a long 
time he labored in vain; but, at length, she grad- 
ually opened her eyes, and, stretching forth her 
arms, in a faint voice demanded her children. 

‘*Here they are, signora,’’ exclaimed little 
humpbacked Borruelo; ‘* here they are, all warm 
and comfortable.”’ 

Then, going up to Netcelli, he slapped him on 
the back, and told him to be aman. But seeing 
him still gazing vacantly, like one demented, he 
seized his bottle with the precious contents, poured 
out a glass, and desired him to drink it off, for 
that it would create new life under the very ribs 
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Upon which the tailor, somewhat losing patience, 
put the glass to his lips, and, with a slight strug. 

gle, fairly forced the contents down his throat. 

The liquor operated like magic. In a very short 

time Francesco opened his eyes, looked around 

him, then recognized his wife and children, and 

burst into a flood of tears. 

**We are saved, dearest Margarita! we are 

saved!’’ at length exclaimed Francesco. 

But Margarita looked first at the wounded ip. 

fant, and then at the stupified Antonio. Fran- 

cesco comprehended her meaning, and groaned 

with a look of despair. 

‘*Messire Netcelli,’’ said the humpback, “| 

am shocked at your ingratitude. Place your trust 

in the blessed Virgin and the holy saints. Your 

wife has been restored to you, why should not 

your children be also saved? Arise and assist me 

to restore animation.”’ 

Netcelli arose with difficulty, and assisted the 

good tailor in his efforts. The children opened 

their eyes and smiled upon their mother. 

** Now, then,”’ said the Italian painter, ‘* now is 
the time to go and demand aid at the hands of my 

uncle Rembrandt. I will tell him of our misfor- 
tunes and our miserable plight, and he cannot re- 
fuse us.”’ 

The tailor shrugged up his shoulders, and with 
a sneer replied— 

** You may as well demand aid and consolation 
from a door-post ; but, since you are bent upon 
going, I will accompany you to the quarter of the 
Jews, where the old gentleman resides. He is 
not only a painter, but an usurer, and Heaven 
have mercy upon his victims. May you be suc- 
cessful in your appeal, though I much doubt it.” 

The humpback lighted his lantern, and was 
about to take his cloak from the bed; but, on 
second thoughts, he left it as a covering for the 
sick mother. He then beckoned to the stranger, 
and led the way to Rembrandt's abode, which was 
situated at the other extremity of the city. 

The snow had ceased, and the howling wind 
was scattering the clouds in wild confusion, while 
the struggling moon was by fits casting around ai 
unearthly light. The streets and the houses were 
covered with snow; not a soul met them on ther 
way ; all was dead silence and solitude. It seemed 
a fit season for the carnival of evil spirits who are 
permitted to hold uncurbed dominion on the night 
of All Saints. So thought Nicholas Borruelo, as 
every now and then he looked anxiously around 
and behind him, as though he expected to see a 
troop of ghosts and goblins in the full enjoyment 
of their unholy sabbath. He hurried his com- 
panion along, and at last reached the quarter of 
the Jews, a district under the ban of al! good 
Christian souls, and rendered yet more detestable 
by its being shut in on one side by an extensive 
and abandoned burying-ground. Borruelo pointed 
out to Netcelli a large white house, flanked ov 
each side by a small tower. It stood within 4 
large space of ground, surrounded by a high wall; 
its windows overlooked the cemetery. Altogether. 
the house had a gloomy, desolate, and abandoned 
appearance. The Italian painter approached 
low, narrow door, which was, for security, thick!s 
covered with iron plates, and rang the bell. ‘The 
sound was instantly answered by the fierce barking 
of several dogs. 

He paused, waited, listened attentively ; but no 
footsteps were heard. He sounded the bell again 





of death. Still the young man did not move. 


and again, but to as little purpose, while the fury 
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of the dogs was increased to a tenfold degree. 
Again he sounded, when suddenly the dogs ceased 
their barking. The tailor and his companion 
heard many a bolt and bar withdrawn, and an 
inner door opened, and the dull echo of a heavy 
footstep descending some steps into the court- 
yard. This was followed by the sound of an old 
man’s dry, hollow cough. They waited for the 
opening of the outer gate until their patience was 
exhausted, and then Netcelli gave another pull at 
the bell, which rang as if it would split. They 
then learned why it was that the footsteps were 
heard in the court-yard, for in an instant the 
loosened dogs bounded in savage fury against the 
door. They were convinced of the obstinate de- 
termination of the inmates of the house—that they 
would not allow admittance to any one at that late 
hour of night. 

‘*T knew how it would be,’’ murmured the little 
tailor; **the old miser takes us for robbers or 
murderers, and is determined not to open. It is bet- 
ter to return to the fire in my little room than to be 
standing before this miserable house, and by that 
frightful churchyard. This night is the festival 
of the dead, and every moment I expect to see 
some of them rise up in their fearful winding- 
sheets. Oh, Messire Netcelli! if you did but 
know what dreadful tales people tell of the dia- 
bolical goings on in that dismal churchyard. The 
spectres and imps of darkness sometimes proceed 
from the graves and charnel-house to old Rem- 
brandt’s mansion, and there they enjoy themselves 
ina rare jubilee. The mansion stood empty for 
twenty long years; no one was bold enough to 
buy it; everybody feared visits from the dead 
bodies in the burying-ground. But old Rem- 
brandt was not to be frightened; he bought the 
house dirt cheap, for a mere old song; for, to 
save a hundred florins, he would take up his abode 
at the very gates of the infernal regions. He 
need not be afraid of robbers, for, besides those 
dogs, they say he has made a bargain with an 
unearthly imp, who every night keeps guard by 
squatting upon his money-chest. Let us along— 
let us along, and all the saints grant that we may 
reach home in a whole skin, and without meeting 
any spectres or witches !"’ 

He seized the young painter by the arm, and 
almost dragged him along, for the noise of the 
crisp snow under their feet, and the low, plaintive 
murmur of the wind, which was again rising, 
made him fancy that he heard the lamentation of 
some restless and despairing unsubstantial being. 
Dispirited, and with his heart aching with deep 
grief, and a thousand torturing anxieties, the 
young man allowed himself to be led along with 
silent submission. By the time he reached the 
tailors abode, he was, moreover, thoroughly over- 
come with fatigue, while he was fearful to enter, 
because of apprehension of new calamity. He 
Staggered against the door faint and irresolute, 
and paused for a moment to gain sufficient strength 
to enter, 

“Mother, mother,” said the little Antonio, from 
within, ‘*open your eyes and speak to me, for I 
am very cold and very hungry !”’ 

But the poor mother answered not. 

Netcelli rushed desperately into the room; it 
Was perfectly dark. He stumbled against a chair 
and table whieh had been overturned ; the win- 
dow had been burst in by the violence of the wind, 
which must have blown in fierce gusts through 
the broken casement. 








He felt about until he | 
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came to the bedside, and, stretching forward his 
hands, they encountered the cold and stiff body of 
his infant child, around which were twined in fond 
endearment the arms of its mother. Nicholas 
Borruelo followed slowly, in silence and secret 
consternation. He marched to the corner of the 
room where should have stood his cupboard, and 
where he sought his tinderbox. But the wind 
had overturned his cupboard, the floor was thickly 
strewn with fragments of broken plates and 
kitchen utensils, and the tinderbox could nowhere 
be found. He was afraid of passing the re- 
mainder of the night in the cold and in darkness, 
and he called on Netcelli for assistance. But no 
answer was returned. A cry of anguish would 
have been more consoling than that appalling 
silence ; the tailor got frightened, and, rushing 
into the street, ran towards the guard-house. 
All the soldiers knew him for a kind-hearted little 
fellow ; they invited him in, and made room for 
him before the fire. He warmed himself, and ex- 
pressed his worst fears ; and the sergeant ordered 
two soldiers to accompany him to his lodgings. 
with lanterns and a bottle of wine. In his hurry 
he had left the door open ; on his arrival he found 
it closed. He hammered at the door, but in vain ; 
not a sound was heard in reply. The soldiers 
were just about breaking open the door, when 
Borruelo bethought him that the key was in his 
pocket. He opened and entered, and their eyes 
rested on a dreadful sight. The mother and 
youngest child were lying dead upon the bed, on 
one corner of which, also, the husband was 
seated, deadly pale, with haggard countenance, 
protruding eyes, and an idiotic laugh, and the boy 
Antonio was struggling in violent convulsions. 

‘Gracious heavens!’ exclaimed the tailor, 
‘* what dreadful crimes have I committed to be 
surrounded by such misery? Here lie two human 
beings quite dead, another is in the last agony of 
death, while the fourth is sunk in irretrievable 
idiocy. The holy Virgin and the saints protect 
me on this fearful night!” 

With this he fell into a chair, covered his face 
with his two hands, and for some moments gave 
way to silent and deep grief. 

Meanwhile the soldiers had lighted a blazing 
fire of wood, and with some boards stopped up the 
broken window. They also moved the dead bodies 
from the apartment into an adjoining room, which 
was the tailor’s workshop. Borresio caught up 
the boy, and held him before the fire, while he 
tended him with the utmost care. The boy re- 
vived, and, perceiving that the soldiers were about 
to lead away his idiot father, he broke from Bor- 
ruelo’s arms, and rushed up to them, entreating 
that he might accompany his father. 

‘* Nay,”’ said Nicholas Borruelo, ‘take him 
not away ; since I have the keeping of the dead, I 
will not lose sight of the living. The boy is out 
of danger, and the poor idiot is harmless, and will 
not injure me; so even let him stay here. In the 
morning two of your comrades will, perhaps, look 
in to see that all is safe, and after that I will go to 
old Rembrandt’s house, explain all circumstances, 
when, miser and obdurate as he is, he cannot 
refuse to bury his dead relatives, support the young 
boy, and, perhaps, obtain, through the city authori- 
ties, adinission for his poor nephew into the public 
lunatic asylum.”’ 

He bade the soldiers good night, who would not 
depart until they had made the little man swallow 
a good cup of comfortable wine. When they 
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were gone he threw some more wood on the fire, 
seated the idiot by the fireside, lifted the boy upon 
the bed, well wrapped him up in his cloak, took 
down a branch of holy box-wood and a small cru- 
cifix, and laid them on the two dead bodies, and 
then placed himself by the fire, and, pulling out 
his beads, told them over and over, repeating 
a multitude of prayers, until morning had fairly 
dawned. 

The first rays of light that pierced the gloom of 
the chamber fell upon the figure of Francesco 
Netcelli. He was seated, but nearly bent double, 
as he leaned forward towards the fire, with a 
fixed, soulless, stupid gaze at the flickering flames, 
while, now and then, he would give an idiotic 
grin, and chatter incoherently. The little Antonio 
was sunk in profound sleep upon the bed, where 
he remained until Borruelo heard the deep tones 
of the cathedral clock sounding the hour of 
eight. 

‘** You must get up, mio caro!’’ said the kind- 
hearted tailor; ‘‘the morning is wearing apace, 
and we have much to do.”’ 

‘But my father and my mother, where are 
a 4 ’’ demanded the boy, as he sat up in his 

ed. 

‘* Your father sits there,’’ said the tailor; ‘* but 
he is too ill to speak to you. Your mother is fast 
asleep ; but her last injunctions were that you 
should go with me to her uncle, Messire Rem- 
brandt ; so get up like a good child.”’ 

At last he got the child up, and, leading him by 
the hand, he made the best of his way to the 
quarter of the Jews. He stood for a moment 
gazing in evident disgust at the house, then, as if 
summoning sudden resolution, he pulled the bell 
violently. The summons was answered by an old 
woman, very meanly clad—indeed, her dress was 
in nowise better than what was worn by the com- 
monest servant. But Borruelo instantly knew her 
for the mistress of the mansion, and he took off 
his cap, and made her a low reverence. 

** What do you want?” said she, abruptly, and 
in a hoarse voice. 

‘**Our business is with Maitre Rembrandt,’’ 
answered Borruelo ; ‘‘ we would speak to him.”’ 

“Indeed !’’ said the other, sharply. ‘* And 
pray, my master, what may be your business? 

ou cannot see him now; my husband is busy 
painting. Return at noon."’ 

** Tt will be impossible for me to return at noon,” 
answered the tailor, doggedly ; ‘‘ and I opine that 
Messire Rembrandt will be sorry that he has not 
spoken with me. I bring him—I wish to restore 
to him something that belongs to him.”’ 

‘Ts it money!’ demanded the wife, with a 
keen, eager, penetrating look. 

‘**It’s something valuable,” replied the tailor, 
with perfect sang froid. 

The wife held the door half shut, and for a mo- 
ment or two hesitated. At length, she said,— 

‘** You can come in, but, if I find you have de- 
ceived me, your interview, I promise you, will be 
of the shortest; for you shall not with impunity 
interrupt Maitre Rembrandt in the midst of his 
precious labors.”’ 

She opened wide the door, Borruelo and young 
Antonio entered the court-yard, and she shut, 
locked, and bolted again, the gate with the utmost 
precaution. As they crossed the yard, the tailor 
observed four great, shaggy, savage mastiffs, 
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self that he had escaped their jaws on the previous 
evening. ‘They then ascended a lofty flight of 
stone steps, entered the vestibule, traversed one or 
two apartments, spacious, though dreary, and 
wholly devoid of furniture, and were at length 
ushered into a large room, lighted by a single 
window of small dimensions, worked through the 
wall just under theceiling. The sudden transition 
from light to darkness prevented the tailor and his 
companion for a few minutes from seeing any 
object distinctly. At length they perceived, in 
the corner opposite to the window, a man past the 
meridian of life, with his head wrapped round wiih 
a piece of linen which had once been white, a 
long-neglected beard, a brow and face deeply fur- 
rowed either by old age or care, and eyes green- 
ish, piercing, and restless, like those of some wild 
animal. He was standing, silent and wrapt in 
thought, before a picture, which rested on an 
easel, and which, every now and then, he touched 
with his brush, and at each touch produced a mar- 
vellous effect. His brush, indeed, seemed to pos- 
sess all the miraculous potency of a true magician’s 
wand. Before him, and stationed right beneath 
the rays of day which streamed through the small 
window, was a man in a winding-sheet, in the 
attitude of one just awakened from the iron sleep 
of death, and coming forth into light and life from 
the darkness and horrors of the sepulchre. The 
old man continued to work away without casting a 
look at the strangers, while the old lady quietly 
seated herself at the chimney-corner, first stirring 
up the savory contents of a large copper pot which 
was hanging over the fire, and then cleaning and 
preparing a quantity of vegetables with the assi- 
duity of a regular cook. 

Nevertheless, Borruelo could not help approach- 
ing the glorious performance upon which Rem- 
brandt was at work. The little Antonio followed 
his example. They were lost in astonishment at 
the extraordinary creation of the painter’s genius. 
They could not be otherwise ; the most insensate 
heart must have bounded with enthusiasm at the 
wonderful production, which was no other than 
the ** Resurrection or Lazarus.” 

** Holiest Queen of Heaven,”’ at length ex- 
claimed the young Antonio, ‘‘ how very beauti- 
ful!’ 

At the sound of the youthful and silvery voice 
immediately behind him, Rembrandt turned sud- 
denly round, and said, in a sharp, half-angry 
tone,— 

‘* Why dost thou speak of things about which 
thou canst know nothing ?”’ 

**My father is a painter,’ answered the boy, 
readily; ‘‘and then I have an uncle who is very 
celebrated as an artist. My father has often told 
me that he was the pride and ornament of the 
Flemish schoo] !"’ 

**Ah!’? exclaimed Rembrandt, ‘‘thou art, 
then, the nephew of Rubens ; for after myself, I 
know no one deserving of such high eulogium. 
Tell thy father, boy, that thy uncle Rubens isa 
very great painter, but not the best that Flanders 
has produced !"’ 

** My uncle,” said the boy, with quickness, “* !s 
a finer painter than Rubens, and than even your- 
self!”’ 

‘* And who, then, may be this rare phoenix!” 
demanded Rembrandt, with a disdainful smile. 

‘‘ His name,’’ answered Antonio, ‘‘is Rem- 





which came forth from their respective kennels to 
have a look at the strangers, and he blessed him- 


brandt!”’ 
| ‘Ha!’ exclaimed the painter, ‘thou the 
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nephew of Rembrandt ?—Thou ? Thou art, then, 
the son of that poverty-stricken Netcelli, whom 
my infatuated niece espoused contrary to my strict 
commands! Hence!—away! I will have no- 
thing to do with either thee or thy father, whom I 
despise !”’ 

The poor boy gave way to a violent and bitter 
flood of tears. 

‘‘Must he, then, needs perish from cold and 
hunger,’ asked Borruelo, ‘‘ like his mother and 
his little sister, who both died last night?”’ 

‘Let him then look to his father!’’ said the 
painter, savagely. ‘ 

‘«‘ His father!’’? exclaimed Nicholas; ‘ long- 
suffering, privations, and misery, have bereft him 
of reason. He is a madman!”’ 

“My father—my mother—my sister!’’ cried 
out Antonio, still weeping bitterly. 

Even the hard heart of Rembrandt could not 
withstand this ; a solitary tear was visible on his 
wrinkled cheek. 

‘And is what you tell me really truet’’ de- 
manded he. ‘* What, Jeanne, the only child of 
wy poor sister !”” 

“And she has only met her deserts!’ ex- 
claimed a sharp, piercing voice ; and dame Rem- 
brandt, with her arms akimbo, came forward from 
her seat, where she had been busying herself with 
her cookery. ‘‘ If the foolish young hussy had 
not disobeyed you—if she had listened to your ad- 
vice, her miserable end had been avoided.”’ 

“Messire Rembrandt,’’ said the tailor, calmly 
torning away from the old woman, ‘* your nephew 
as lost his reason entirely; your niece and her 

ifant daughter are lying dead; have some pity! 
Bury the mother and infant ; give food to the help- 
less father, and this no less helpless boy !”’ 

Rembrandt looked hestatingly towards his wife, 
but she seized the boy by the arm, and brought 
iim with such foree to where the tailor stood, that 
the little man was pushed back several steps to- 
wards the door. 

“And is it sot’? she screamed out. ‘* Is my 
husband to take charge of a madman, and a boy 
0 ill brought up that he may prove a curse! Is 
he to work night and day for miserable creatures 
not worthy of his bounty? Never, while I live! 
Hence !—Get out of the house !"’ 

‘And is that your determination, Messire Rem- 
brandt'’? firmly demanded the indignant Bor- 
tuelo, " 

Rembrandt proceeded with his painting, as if he 
did not hear the question. 

“Come, then, Antonio,” exclaimed the tailor, 
taking him up in his arms, ‘since God has cast 
thee In my path, thou shalt never want a friend 
while [ean work! Hence!—away from this ac- 
cursed house, which is full of gold, but where 
even a morsel of bread has been denied to thee 
Out upon this family, 
without a heart and without pity !’’ 

Che tailor with his charge left the rich Rem- 
randt’s house, his heart bursting with anger and 
Jeep indignation. 

As they were proceeding along the streets to- 
wards Borruelo’s abode, a party of horsemen in 
rich attire passed so rapidly, that Borruelo escaped 
with difficulty, while little Antonio’s foot slipped, 
and he fell under the horse of the principal cava- 


‘pped a piece of silver into Antonio’s hand, again 
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mounted, and asked Borruelo the way to the abode 
of Rembrandt the painter. 

**It is at the end of the second street on the 
right-hand side, in the Jews’ quarter,’’ answered 
the tailor. ‘* You, noble lord, are rich, and are 
sige of meeting with a gracious reception.”’ 

** And do not the poor, also, sometimes receive 
a kind welcome ?’’ demanded the cavalier. 

**The poor a kind welecome!’’ exclaimed the 
tailor. ‘In that accursed house there is not even 
a morsel of bread for the master’s own nephew !”’ 

The horseman seemed interested, and Borruelo, 
in the fulness of his heart, gave the history of the 
Netcelli family. 

His auditor took his purse from his girdle, and 
counted four pieces of gold into Borruelo’s hand. 

‘* Here is a trifle,’ said he, ‘‘ for burying the 
dead, and for the present comfort of the living ; 
and now thy name, friend, and the place of th 
abode? Thou art an honor to humanity! I will 
see thee again this evening, and advise with thee 
what had best be done with this poor unfortunate 


boy.”” 

The tailor gave his name and address, not far 
from the western city gate. The cavalier bade 
him farewell, and, setting spurs to his horse, gal- 
loped after his companions. 

On the departure of the tailor and the boy, Rem- 
brandt sought his palette and brushes, with which 
a huge monkey (supposed to be the painter's fa- 
miliar spirit) was playing; but his heart was ill 
at ease and his hand trembled, so that he could 
not please himself by a single touch. He flung 
both aside in disgust. His thoughts wandered 
back to the days of his own impoverished youth 
when his cares were soothed by the fond affection 
of his eldest sister, Louise; and he was now 
abandoning the offspring of another sister, Marga- 
ret, to want and dreadful privations. With re- 
luctant hand he drew forth a leathern purse from 
the pocket of his doublet, and began counting out 
some money. At this sound his wife arose from 
her occupation before the fire, and stood over him 
while he told the pieces. 

‘*Here,’’ said he at length, ‘‘ take these six 
crowns to the lodging of Borruelo the tailor, and 
tell him that I will shortly send more.’’ 

Dame Rembrandt did all to prevent his purpose, 
used every argument against it, and at last abused 
him for his ill-placed liberality. This led to an 
altercation, which the painter ended by perempto- 
rily commanding her silence. 

‘* Listen to me, woman!’ said he, sternly; 
‘* when I selected for my wife a peasant girl—a 
mere servant—I did so that I might be always 
obeyed. Do my bidding without another word. I 
desire that my niece and her child should be de- 
cently interred, and that the father and the boy 
should have wherewithal to purchase food. 
Hence, and begone !”’ 

Dame Rembrandt knew her husband’s humor, 
and she obeyed in silence. She was preparing to 
depart, and Rembrandt had once more resumed his 
labor with greater satisfaction, when a violent pull 
of the bell announced the approach of strangers. 
Rembrandt started, and made so false a stroke 
with his brush, that he uttered a loud oath, which 
brought his wife running to see what was the mat- 
ter. The strangers before the gate would not 
evidently brook delay, for the bell was again rung 
yet more violently. 

The wife ran out to open, though in a great 








passion, and with a volley of abuse ready upon her 
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lips ; but she was startled into silence when she 
beheld a dismounted page in costly livery standing 
at the door, and a number of richly-attired cava- 
liers on horseback, and in the midst of them a 
lady. still young and beautiful. 

he principal horseman of the group then ad- 
dressed her :— 

** Pray, good woman, inform your master that a 
stranger, just arrived from Antwerp for the pur- 
pose of purchasing some paintings, is desirous of 
being admitted into his studio.”’ 

They all dismounted and followed her into the 
house, the page being left behind to take care of 
the horses. Rembrandt, but little in humor for 
company, received the party in a surly manner. 
Nothing could exceed the ease and graceful de- 
portment of the stranger. Heeding little the re- 
pulsive bearing of Rembrandt, he took a stool and 
seated himself before the picture over which Rem- 
brandt had been at work. No one could have 
looked upon these men without being struck by 
the difference of their appearance. They differed 
as light differs from darkness, yet each bore upon 
him the manifest stamp of genius. The stranger 
was tall of stature and of symmetrical proportions ; 
and, though of fifty years of age, there was elas- 
ticity in his gait, and his manner evinced lightness 
of heart and much stil] of the buoyancy of youth. 
His handsome figure was well set off by magnifi- 
cence of dress; had he been a prince, he could not 
have carried more costly attire. His ample brow 
was shaded by a large hat, surmounted by a broad 
black feather. His eye was clear and full, and its 
look penetrating; his mouth well formed and 
small, with an habitual smile playing around it, 
and his white and small hand might well have 
raised the envy of many a beautiful woman. His 
every action showed that he was noble by birth, 
and that his daily intercourse through life had 
been with the highest nobles of the land. The 
face and appearance of Rembrandt, on the con- 
trary, indicated an anticipated old age—the re- 
sult either of incessant toil, of aching anxieties 
and hard struggles with poverty, or of the uncon- 
trollable turbulence of the passions. He was 
short, stout, bent in the body, heavy of fvot, dirty 
in face and attire, and with a coat for which no 
Jew clothesman of the district would have given a 
groat. His long hair, already gray, was gathered 
up under a piece of dirty linen, and his face was 
marked by a hundred wrinkles, but the searching 
glance of his eye manifested the depth of soul that 
lurked within that miserable-looking body. 

While Rembrandt was playing with his hideous 
favorite, the monkey, the stranger was minutely 
examining the painting on the easel. 

‘What magic of color!’’ he at length ex- 
claimed, in the utmost surprise and admiration : 
‘* what freshness! what transparency! The school 
of Venice has never produced anything to compete 
with this admirable performance! Master Rem- 
brandt, I must possess this treasure !”’ 

‘* Impossible !’? answered Rembrandt; ‘‘ this 
has been executed by the express commands of the 
princess Clara Eugenia, and the price is a thousand 
florins !’’ 

‘*T will,”’ said the other, ‘* go nearer its value, 
and give you four thousand florins. My gallery 
will be dishonored without such an ornament. 
That is not destined for the palace of the governor 
of the luw countries. Come, Master Rembrandt, 
the painting is mine. Here, Vandyke, pay Mes- 
sire Rembrandt four thousand florins !’’ 





** Vandyke !”’ exclaimed Rembrandt ; “ and who 
may you be, to command the services of Vandyke 
as squire and treasurer ?”’ 

‘*],”’ answered the stranger, ‘‘am Peter Pay} 
Rubens, and I am come from Antwerp expressly 
to visit you !”’ 

**Rubens!’’ exclaimed Rembrandt, eying his 
mighty rival from head to foot. ‘‘ Since you are 
a brother artist, you will excuse me if I continue 
my labors; for time is precious, and bread very 
hard to earn!’”? He heaved a deep hypocritic:| 
sigh, and then added, with somewhat of a mali- 
cious smile, ‘* I, alas, can never expect to have as 
much as four thousand florins to throw away upon 
a painting !”’ 

At the moment of uttering these words he se- 
cretly hugged himself with the conviction that his 
private cellar contained the thirty barrels of gold 
pieces which were actually found there after his 
death. 

Rembrandt resumed his work, and in less than 
an hour the immortal painting was finished. The 
hour was passed in uninterrupted silence, and dur- 
ing the whole time Rubens, standing behind him, 
closely watched the manner in which he laid on 
colors and managed the astonishing effect of his 
light and shade. 

When the painting was fairly finished he turned 
to Rubens and begged his acceptance of it, asa 
token of his admiration of his rival’s genius. For 
the first and last time in his long life the miser re- 
fused money. 

**It is not yet mid-day,’’ said he, ‘* and before 
night I can sketch out and finish another subject. 
Accept this as a token of my regard. If some- 
times I have passed sleepless nights, it was be- 
cause my thoughts were employed on the preéwi- 
nent success of my great rival !”’ 

**] am not your rival, Master Rembrandt, but 
your humble pupil,’ answered Rubens, whose 
bosom was ever free from envy, as his generosity 
was unbounded; ‘‘ and that I may prove to you 
that I am your pupil, and you my master, allow 
me to have that piece of canvass and the brushes 
which you have just laid down. I will imitate 
your manner, and show you how aptly I have 
learned my lesson. Come hither, my sweet Helen, 
and sit down right under the light from that win- 
dow. Place also on thy head this broad straw 
hat, and be a patient and docile model. My 
worthy brother artist, allow me to present to you 
my excellent wife !”’ 

Rembrandt regarded for some moments the 
charming creature before him with a sardonic 
smile ; then calling to the old woman who was 
still busy before the fire, he took her by the han¢, 
and, imitating the manner of the noble Rubens, he 
said ,— 

** And this, messire, is my wife; allow me to 
present her to your distinguished notice !”’ 

But Rubens was seated at his task without, 
however, interrupting the conversation. 

‘* Some weeks ago,’’ said he, ‘*1 had many 
anxious moments en your account, my worthy sir. 
There was a report at Antwerp of your death, 
and a picture-broker even showed a letter from 
your son, confirming the sad intelligence !”’ 

Rembrandt gave a suppressed laugh, and w- 
blushingly answered— 

‘* The truth is, I was sadly in want of six thov- 
sand florins, which still remain due as part of the 
purchase-money of this house. I myself spread 
the report of my death, and the trick succeeded, 
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for my paintings immediately doubled their prices.* 
But, pray,’ he continued, ‘‘ a thousand excuses ; 
it’s my dinner-hour, and forgive me if I eat, with- 
out, however, interrupting you. I dare not ask 
you to partake of my sorry repast. 
unwelcome to the high fed stomachs of yourself 
and your gentlemen. But what would you have? 
It is not the lot of all painters to become hke you 
an ambassador and a prince. It was never my 


good fortune to receive favors at the hands of the | 


kings of Spain and of the Indies, and of England ; 
nor am I a member of any order of knighthood in 
Christendom ; and all my followers consist of my 
monkey, my wife, and my son Titus, when he 
happens to be at Cologne. Come, come, Kath- 
erine, serve up the soup and the dinner!”’ 

All this was said with a bitter sneer, unper- 
ceived by Rubens, but understood by the wife, 
who well knew every turn of her husband’s humor. 
She spread a soiled cloth upon his table, brought 
two earthen-ware plates, and poured forth the con- 
tents of the pot into a deep earthenware dish. It 
consisted of a thick soup, mixed up with vegeta- 
bles and bread. A piece of lean, over-boiled 
beef, some salt herrings, some cheese, and a jug 
of beer, completed the measure of the repast. 
The husband and wife sat down regardless of the 
company, and ate like a couple of famished 
wolves. When they had finished, Rubens was 
giving the last finishing touches to the head upon 
his canvass. It was the famous ‘Chapeau de 
Paille,’’ painted under the inspiration of the lesson 
received from Rembrandt, and exhibiting all the 


mysterious influences of light and shade, so char- | 


acteristic of the manner of the great master of 
Cologne. 

Rembrandt regarded the performance with forced 
admiration, while secret jealousy was burning at 
his heart. Rubens presented the painting to Rem- 
brandt. 

‘“We are now,”’ said Rembrandt, ‘‘ more than 
quit, for I remain your debtor.”’ 

‘No, Messire Rembrandt,’’ answered Rubens, 
“we are not quit. Without the lesson received 
from you, I should never have been able to paint 
this portrait, which may well be called my mas- 
ter-piece. Permit me now to present to you this 
case of silver for your dinner-table. I have had 
the contents expressly made for you, and your 
cipher is engraved on each piece. Whenever you 
use them, ] beg you to cast a thought upon your 
admirer, your pupil, and, also, if you will permit 
me the honor of that appellation, upon your 
friend !*’ 

Rembrandt regarded the present with perfect 
indifference, while old Katherine seized the casket, 
and, turning out the silver-handled knives, forks, 
and spoons, for a long time kept admiring their 
beauty. 


* Rembrandt had recourse to the meanest expedients to 
raise the prices of his paintings, and to get money for the 
wretched purpose of hoarding up. He was, moreover, a 
usurer and notorious extortioner. He would also, for 
larger profit, sell his engravings by auction, and even get 
persons to bid up their prices to an unconscionable 
amount; and the imperfect ones were sold hy candle- 
light, that their defects might cae unperceived. Men- 
tion has been made of a picture-broker. This was, during 
the glorious times of art in the Low Countries, a regular 
and very lucrative calling. The individuals following it, 
like the bulls and bears of our modern Stock Exchange, 
endeavored to raise and lower the prices of paintings by 
a thousand rumors and contrivances. They also had 
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‘* Ha, ha, ha, Katherine, they are much finer 
than the pewter ones we have been accustomed to 
use !’’ exclaimed old Rembrandt. ‘*However, put 
them aside, wife—put them away!”’ he contin- 
ued; ‘‘and you, Messire Rubens, are a great 
lord, and it would not become a poor artist like 
me to refuse the tokens of your beneficence. [| 
would humbly ask permission, noble sir, to pay 
my respects to you either this evening or to-mor- 
row morning. For the present I cease to be a 
painter. When the hour of two strikes I become 
merchant, and every moment I expect Levi Zach- 
arias, the silk-merchant. Solomon Lirch, the 
| banker, and Samuel Netscham, the picture-broker. 
At what hotel do you lodge, Messire Rubens ?”’ 

‘“*] am at the Count Petiaflor’s, the governor of 
the city,’’ answered Rubens. ‘* Adieu, Master 
Rembrandt, let me see you this evening.”’ 

‘ Tt shall be this evening,’’ answered Rem- 
brandt, bowing servilely to the very ground. 

Rubens Jed forth his Helen, the gentlemen of 
his train followed, the party remounted their 
horses and departed. 

‘* He is a prince!’’ murmured Rembrandt, as 
they departed—‘*‘ he is avery king! He enjoys 
life in the midst of pleasure and magnificence. 
| Perhaps he is right, perhaps I am an insensate 
| fool, for living thus meanly and obscurely. But 
| what matters,’’ he cried, with an hysterical laugh 
-and an exulting glance of his eye—‘‘ay, what 
|matters, while I have in my secret cellar, and 
| under the safeguard of this key that never quits 

my side, that which would serve to satisfy the 
wildest caprices of an emperor? Then lavish, 
Rubens, all the produce of thy labors in idle acts 
of generosity and useless extravagance; I also 
| have power, if I would wield it, in the increasing 
| amount of my hoarded treasures !”’ 

The remainder of the day was devoted by Rem- 
/brandt to the reception of various persons who 
| knew his habits, and never disturbed him on mat- 
ters of business till the afternoon. The painter 
would see anybody and upon any matter, provided 
only he could realize the exorbitant interest which 
he invariably demanded. In the evening he be- 
thought him of the promised visit to Rubens, and 
he left the house for that purpose. 

As he approached the heart of the city, he was 
surprised at the crowds of people in the streets. 
There seemed a general commotion : something 
very extraordinary must have happened. There 
|came the body of the city crossbow-men in full 
‘uniform; the archers shortly followed, with their 
band playing a joyous strain of music; and then 
| passed in quick time the arquebusiers, with lighted 
| matches, as if they were about to fire off their 
| pieces. Presently he met the burgomaster of the 
| city. 

** Well met, Messire Anthon von Opsam !’’ 
| said Rembrandt ; ‘*‘ what is all this noise and con- 
| fusion about ?’’ 
| T cannot stop!’ answered the little fat bur- 
_gomaster, as he bustled onward; ‘‘ come along, 

come along!’’ and he seized the painter by the 
arm, and they proceeded together. 

| **Most important news has just arrived,’’ con- 
tinued Anthon von Opsam. ‘ The United Provin- 
| ces have yielded to the rule of Spain; the States- 
| general have notified their submission. This is 
' the work of Messire Rubens, who negotiated the 
‘treaty. All the companies of the city, with the 


| 








their time bargains for the works of eminent masters. | burgomaster and sheriffs at their head, are about 


and every other mode of profit so well known to stock- 
jobbers. 


_to go in procession to the governor’s house, to 


|congratulate Messire Rubens on the auspicious 
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event. Listen only to the shouts of the peo- 
yle.”? 

And on every side was shouted, ‘*‘ Long live the 
king of Spain!’’ * Long live Rubens!’’ ** Long 
live the friend and benefactor of the United Prov- 
inces!’’ These cries were followed by repeated 
Seux-de-joie from the arquebusiers. 

‘* What!” said the burgomaster, as Rembrandt 
stopped suddenly—** What! will you not accom- 
pany us to compliment Messire Rubens ?”’ 

‘* No,’’ answered Rembrandt, in a low tone of 
voice ; ‘it is getting late, and my wife will be 
uneasy at my absence. Adieu !”’ 

On saying this he plunged into the midst of the 
crowd. 

‘Long live Rubens! Long live the friend and 
benefactor of the United Provinces !’’ said he, as 
he now and then ground his teeth for vexation and 
spite. ‘* This man, then, has every kind of talent, 
and reaps glory from everything that he attempts. 
But what of that?’ He may be a better diploma- 
tist than Tam; but I am curious to know if pos- 
terity will adinire his paintings more than mine. 
After all, old Rembrandt will have his glory. And 
then fur money! Ha! ha! ha! He dissipates 
his fortune with an open hand; while I—I could 
pay off, with my hoarded wealth, the debts of an 
impoverished kingdom !"’ 

At that moment the air resounded with a thou- 
sand acclamations. He turned his head, and saw 
Rubens from the balcony of the governor’s palace, 
acknowledging the loud salutations of the citizens 
of Cologne. He never stopped nor turned his 
head again, but hurried back to his house. 

** What ails thee?’’ demanded his wife ; ‘* thou 
art breathless; thy lips are livid; thy eyes wan- 
der; thou hast torn the collar of thy doublet; thy 
hand still holds the fragment! What ails thee?”’ 

** Peace! peace, woman! I would be alone!” 
answered Rembrandt, in a savage tone, that would 
not bear contradiction. When he was alone, he 
flung himself into his old leathern arm-chair, and 
exclaimed, as with his clenched hand he violently 
struck his forehead, ‘‘ Madman that I am to be 
envious of this man!"’ 

But we must return to our honest friend Nicho- 
las Borruelo and the young Antonio. After re- 
ceiving the four pieces of gold from the generous 
cavalier, he bought food and a bottle of beer, 
which he placed upon his small table, and gave 
orders for the decent interment of the mother and 
her child. On looking round, he saw the idiot 
father crouched in the corner of the room, greedily 
devouring the food, which he had, unperceived, 
taken from the table, and utterly regardless of the 
hungry boy or his generous protector. The tailor 
was shocked beyond measure; for he wanted no 
further proof of the utter abasement of the father’s 
mind. 

‘* Yesterday,’’ said he, sorrowfully, ‘‘ this man 
showed an heroic courage—the tenderest devotion 
for his wife and children; to-day his reason is 
departed, and by the cold remains of those most 
dear to him he follows the call of a grovelling 
instinct! Yesterday he was almost an angel ; to- 
day he is less than the vilest animal !”’ 

The burial duly took place, and the coffins were 
followed by the tailor’s neighbors; for everybody 
was ready to pay the tribute of respect to one who 
had acted with such singular kind-heartedness. The 
day was now wearing away rapidly, and yet the 
stranger had not made his appearance according 
to his promise. Nicholas Borruelo made many 





reflections on the heartlessness of the rich. The 
selfish uncle had turned his little nephew into the 
street, to starve, or beg his bread, and had refused 
assistance for the burial of his niece. The rich 
stranger had lightly forgotten. a promise lightly 
made, and never requested. 

‘** Ah! Master Eustache,”’ said he to his neigh- 
bor, the cabinet-maker, *‘ let us thank God that he 
has made us poor; for, believe me, friend, it is 
only the poor who best know and most keenly feel 
for the sufferings of the poor!” 

‘** By our lady, neighbor !’’ answered the cabi- 
net-maker, ** you are a worthy man, and | honor 
you from my very heart. But, look you, friend 

icholas, I am somewhat jealous that you should 
have all this good work to yourself; so now, if 
you have no objection, while you board and lodge 
the poor boy Antonio, I will teach him my trade ; 
and I promise to turn him out the best workman in 
Cologne. What say you?”’ 

They shook each other cordially by the hand, 
and the bargain was soon concluded. 

By way of parenthesis, it is necessary to men- 
tion two circumstances. Dame Katherine Rem- 
brandt, profiting by the arrival of Rubens, and her 
husband’s consequent temper, had quietly put into 
her own pocket the six crowns destined for the 
necessities of the Netcellis; and a messenger 
came post-haste to Cologne, at the very moment 
when Rubens was appearing before the people on 
the balcony of the palace, commanding his instant 
departure for Brussels, there to be intrusted with 
the management of another most important mission, 
He departed that same evening, and thus was pre- 
vented the promised visit to honest Nicholas Bor- 
ruelo, 

Now, like Time, who enters as chorus in the 
fourth act of the Winter's Tale, we must beg per- 
mission to slide over the space of a few years. 

Ten years, then, afler the circumstances nar- 
rated, Rubens once more visited the old city of 
Cologne ; being commissioned by his sovereign, 
Philip II. of Spain, to form a collection of the 
works of the most celebrated masters of the Flem- 
ish school for the Escurial Gallery. The com- 
mands of his sovereign he was bound to obey per- 
sonally ; and the first master to whom he applied, 
as a matter of course, was Rembrandt. When 
Rubens approached the house, he was surprised to 
find many embellishments on the exterior, and 
when he entered he was struck with the numerous 
improvements. He was ushered in by a servant 
neatly dressed, and met in the antechamber 
by an old lady well attired; short, plump, bust- 
ling, and with an eye beaming with good na- 
ture. 

** Messire Rubens,” said she, as soon as she 
knew the name and quality of her visitor, and in 
tones of earnest cordiality, ‘‘ my brother will be 
rejoiced to see such a guest; for you will be our 
guest. Is itnotso? Messire Rubens will never 
think of receiving hospitality from any other than 
his admirer, Rembrandt ?”’ 

Rubens excused himself; but the good lady 
would hardly listen to him. At all events, she 
insisted on his dining with her brother; and, 
opening the door of the studio, she announced the 
name of their distinguished visitor. This apart- 
ment had undergone less change than the other 
parts of the house. The old fire-place, however, 
had now given way to a stove ornamented with 

reelain. 

** Welcome,’’ exclaimed Rembrandt, ‘to the 











King of Antwerp ; but what has your royalty done 
with your customary suite ?”’ 

Rubens colored deeply at this salutation, which 
was ironically uttered; but as Rembrandt's eye 
met that of his sister, his manners changed, and he 
assumed a much more cordial tone. He shook 
Rubens warmly by the hand, as he said, ‘It is 
many a long year, Messire Rubens, since we met, 
and many events have since then passed. My old 
Katherine, whom perhaps you remember, is dead. 
Heaven be praised !”’ 

‘Brother! brother! for shame !’’ interposed 
the sister. 

‘*My sister Louise,’ said Rembrandt, ‘ has 
kindly come to take care of me and my house. 
She is devoted in her attachment to me. She isa 
perfect angel, Messire Rubens—she is a perfect 
angel.’’ His voice faltered while approaching his 
sister, whose hand he affectionately kissed. 

A tear glistened in the eye of the generons- 
hearted Rabens, as he looked at Louise with pro- 
found respect. Louise blushed like a young girl 
of sixteen. 

‘*T trust, Messire Rubens,’’ said Rembrandt, 
“that you will receive better treatment at our 
hands than when last you saw us. I am ashamed 
of the sorry reception we then gave you. But 
who comes here?’’ continued he, as he turned to 
the door, which was opened by Master Nikeleker, 
the notary. 

The sister was desirous of preventing his entry, 
on the plea that her brother had company, and 
could not be disturbed. 

“Ha! ha!’’ exclaimed the notary, in a hearty 
tone; ** you must not keep me out, Mademoiselle 
Louise. I bring tidings of your having become a 
great heiress, and Master Rembrandt has an 
accession to his fortune of two hundred thousand 
florins.”’ 


“Two hundred thousand florins!’ shouted 
Rembrandt, in an eestasy of delight. 
“Yes, sir,’ answered the notary. ‘ Your 


uncle, Fustache Gerritz, is no more. He has left 
in all six hundred thousand florins—one-third for 
you, one-third for Mademoiselle, and the re- 
maining third for the children of your sister Mar- 
garet.”’ 

‘“* My sister Margaret,’’ said Rembrandt, vehe- 
mently, *‘ died many years ago.”’ 

** Aye, aye,”’ replied the notary ; ‘‘ but her chil- 
dren t”’ 

“‘ Dead, also,’’ asserted the painter. 

“Their deaths, then,’’ said Nikeleker, ‘ must 
be legally proved ; for, until that is done, the 
division of the property cannot possibly take 
place.”’ 

“That can be done in less than an hour’s time,”’ 
answered Rembrandt. ‘‘ The girl, I know, died: 
the boy was sickly, and, I dare say, is long since 
dead; unless, indeed, Nicholas Borruelo, the! 
tailor, who took charge of him, sent him to the 
hospital.”’ 

“The boy of our sister Margaret?’’ cried the 
tender Leuise ; ‘* did she leave a surviving child? 
Oh, brother, brother! Heaven have merey upon 
you! Why did you never mention to me the fact 
of the boy’s existence ?”’ 

“Why, sister,’’ replied Rembrandt, in great 
confusion, ‘‘ what would you have? How could 

bear the expenses of rearing Margaret's boy, 
when I had one myself, and was, besides, a poor 
struggling artist, who with difficulty could gain a 
subsistence ?”’ 
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*¢ And,’’ demanded sister Louise, ‘‘is it only 
lately that you have heard of the boy’s ex- 
istence ?”’ 

‘‘It is now,’’ said Rubens, remembering well 
meeting the boy and Borruelo, ‘‘ ten years since 
Master Rembrandt knew of his nephew's existence : 
it was on the night of All Saints.” 

‘* Master Nikeleker!’’ exclaimed sister Louise, 
‘you, doubtless, know where this Master Bor- 
ruelo resides. Will you conduct me to his 
abode ?”’ 

‘*Mademoiselle,’’ answered the notary, ‘‘ he 
resides at the other end of the city, not far from 
the guard-house of the western gate. I will con- 
duct you there with pleasure.”’ 

‘* And, with your permission,” said Rubens, 
*€] will join you company. 1 am very culpable in 
having forgotten a promise, and I wish to do all 
in my power to repair the effects of my forgetful- 
ness !”’ 

Louise, Rubens, and the notary, traversed the 
city, and entered the humble abode of Nicholas 
Borruelo. They saw a good-looking, healthy 
boy, of sixteen, hard at work on some canvass, 
which was on an easel in a corner of the room. 
He informed the visitors, in answer to their ques- 
tion, that Nicholas Borruelo would very shortly 
enter. He had, in faet, gone out with some 
clothes for a customer; and he handed a seat for 
Mademoiselle Louise, who was evidently laboring 
under very great excitement. Rubens went 
straightway up to the sketch on the easel, and 
uttered an exclamation of surprise and astonish- 
ment, which made the boy blush scarlet. 

‘** Who is thy master!’ demanded Rubens, turn- 
ing to him. 

‘* T never had a master, sir,’’ answered the boy. 
**] amuse myself in my moments of leisure in 
daubing canvass, as you see; stil] that is but sel- 
dom, for Master Eustache, the cabinet-maker, 
for whom I work, has too much need of my 
services.”’ 

** You must put by the saw and the plane, and 
you must devote yourself to painting,’’ observed 
Rubens. 

‘‘ That, sir, is impossible,’’ replied the boy, 
‘for I must work hard at my trade to sup- 
port myself and my father, who is now getting 
old.”’ 

‘Thy father?’’ asked Dame Louise. ‘‘ Does 
thy father yet live ?”’ 

‘* | speak, madam,”’ said the boy, ‘‘ of the ex- 
cellent tailor, Master Nicholas Borruelo, who 
adopted me, and has been to me all that the kind- 
est parent could have been. My own poor father 
has been dead four years. Master Borruelo sup- 
ported him, also, for six long years; but he is 
gone to join my sainted mother and my little sister 
in heaven! Ah, madam, ours has been a sorrow- 
ful story ; but Heaven has been merciful to me in 
sending me such friends as Borruelo and Eus- 
tache !”’ 

‘* Thy name is Antonio Netcelli, is it not?’’ de- 
manded the lady. 

‘¢ Yes, most honored lady,’’ answered the youth ; 
** such truly is my name.”’ 

‘*Then thy sorrows and trials have ceased,”’ 
exclaimed the lady. ‘* Thou need’st no longer 
toil for thy daily subsistence ; thou hast found thy 
family, and art become rich. My child—my child! 
I am thy mother’s aunt, Louise.’’ And, with 
many tears, the kind-hearted lady warmly em- 
braced the young Antonio. 


9 
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At that moment a heavy step was heard ap- 
proaching the door, and Borruelo made his appear- 
ance. ‘The youth left the arms of Dame Louise, 
and joyfully met his foster-father. 

** Here is aunt Louise, father—aunt Louise, of 
whom my mother spoke so often, and so affection- 
ately,’’ said Antonio. 

Dame Louise informed the tailor of the sudden 
change in Antonio’s fortunes. 

Borruelo heard the communication with evident 
sorrow of heart. His lips moved, and his eye was 
turned towards heaven in silent prayer. He then 
took the boy in his arms, and said, in a low, plain- 
tive voice, ‘* Thou art now become rich, Antonio ; 
thou need’st no longer work at thy trade; thou 
must quit my roof, and wilt perhaps soon cease to 
love thy father.”’ 

** Never—never!’’ said Antonio, struggling 
with deep emotion. ‘* As thou hast been, so thou 
shalt always be—my father. The same roof 
shall always cover us; we will never sepa- 
rate.”’ 

‘* Worthy man,”’ said the good Louise, ‘* you 
deserve the world’s esteem; it is an honor to 
know you. Henceforth, look upon me as your 
intimate friend. And now, nephew, come with 
me; your uncle Rembrandt is anxious to see 

ou.”’ 

** My uncle Rembrandt!’ said the youth, draw- 
ing back, and shuddering. 

‘*Hush!’’ said Dame Louise. ‘You must 
forgive the past, as those have who are now in 
heaven !”’ 

** Come, then, my father,”’ said Antonio, turn- 
ing to Borruele ; “if I go, you must come with 
me.’’ And he took the old man gently by the 
arm, and led him along. 

** Young man,”’ said Rubens, laying his hand 
on Antonio’s shoulder, ‘‘ wilt thou become my 
pupil? 1 will take thee and thy excellent father 
to Antwerp, and my house shall be thy home. 
Dost thou consent? I am Peter Paul Rubens !”’ 

** Rubens!’’ cried Antonio, enthusiastically— 
** Rubens ! What! [become the pupil of Rubens !”” 
He paused for a few moments in great hesitation ; 
then, running up tenderly to Dame Louise, he 
said, ‘‘ Pardon me, noble sir, I cannot do it; I 
must remain with this good lady; for she is the 
living resemblance of my dead mother !”’ 

Antonio Netcelli became the pupil of Rem- 
brandt, and rapidly obtained eminence as one of 
the first masters of Flemish Art. To please his 
old uncle, he gave a Flemish termination to his 
Italian name, and always signed his painting Gas- 
parp Antoine Nertscuer. 


’ 


’ 





From the Spectator of 22 Feb. 
CHINA. 


Furtuer acquaintance with the ‘ central flow- 
ery’’ land serves to confirm the opinion we have 
always expressed, that our Chinese victories were 
only the beginning of more complicated embarrass- 
ments. 

The government of China is one of those which 
exist in virtue of doing nothing, and because men 
are vccustomed to it. It is a government upon 
paper : its officers do not attempt to check or pun- 
ish crimes—they only write essays against them. 
Towards the end of 1843, the child of a widow in 
the district of Canton was stolen by a band of 
robbers and held to ransom: the poor woman 


could not raise the sam demanded, and the robbers 
roasted the child alive. The governor of the 
province hereupon issued a proclamation, inti- 
mating (what was too well known already) that 
there were numerous bands of robbers in the dis- 
trict, and exhorting the people ‘‘to contrive plans 
for capturing them and bringing them to justice.”’ 
The proclamation also stated, that by this means 
‘**the number of these banditti will be daily less- 
ened and that of well-behaved people increase ; 
the manners and habits of the populace will un- 
dergo a renovating change.’’ But not a word was 
said of any active steps about to be taken for the 
arrest of the kidnappers. The same fashion of 
publishing a lay sermon or moral essay, instead of 
sending policemen to arrest offenders, prevails at 
Pekin. Robberies and murders are perpetrated as 
openly in the province of Pe-che-li, in which the 
capital is, and in the neighboring provinces of 
Leaoutung and Shantung, as in that of Canton; 
ind encountered in like manner by proclamations 


only. 

The despatches of a shrewd man like Keying 
to the emperor indicate the character of the prince 
to whom they are addressed. Little stress should 
be laid upon the hyperbolical compliments paid to 
the monarch and the abusive epithets applied to 
foreigners. Our best translators are mere ele- 
mentary scholars in the Chinese language ; its 
turns and combinations, so different from those of 
European tongues, become more strange in their 
schoolboy versions ; and epithets are supposed to 
be used by the Chinese with an entire conscious- 
ness of their force, which are probably as un- 
meaning as the ‘‘ most obedient servant’? of our 
epistles, or have Jost their original offensive mean- 
ing as completely as ‘‘ furosh,’’ (slave,) which at 
Medina has come to be the title of the rulers of 
the city. But even after translating Keying’s 
strange phraseology into the most commonplace 
language, his despatches are evidently the efforts 
of a man of sense to reconcile an ignorant and 
childish despot to treaties concluded with more 
powerful nations upon equal terms. The wily 
statesman prepares the royal mind for the intelli- 
gence of what has been conceded, by sneering at 
the bad grammar of the foreign ministers, and 
enlarging on the claims that have been rejected. 

There is a great amount of political insubordi- 
nation as well as general Jawlessness in China. 
In Leaoutung, (the Mandshu province nearest 
Pekin on the east,) Chinese immigrants are occu- 
pying large districts in defiance of the prohibitions 
of government. In Koko-nor, (the Mongol prov- 
ince immediately adjoining the western termina- 
tion of the north frontier of the ‘‘ central flow- 
ery,’’) the predatory tribes threaten to invade the 
province of Sechuen; and the Chinese govern- 
ment has no better means of repelling them than 
by bribing one half of them to fight against the 
other. In Dsoongaria and Turkistan, (the prov- 
inces lying between Siberia and Tibet,) no taxes 
are paid. In Formosa, the islanders have re- 
belled, and were still in arms against the Manda- 
rins at the date of the Jast news. In the moun- 
tains north-west of the province of Canton, there 
is a numerous and hardy race which has never 
acknowledged the imperial sovereignty. 

In a country where rebellion and robbery have 
become chronic diseases—where the forms of 
government exist everywhere and its power is felt 
nowhere—habit may give permanence to such an 





imaginary constitution, so long as no impulse is 
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received from without. But the slightest contact 
with foreign influences must shake it to the foun- 
dation. ‘That contact has taken place. England 
has contracted one commercial treaty with China ; 
the United States another, in which some more 
favorable articles have been introduced ; the French 
have a mission in China, which is claiming, with 
a good deal of bluster, more respectful treatment 
than was experienced by the American Envoy. 
The French, American, and English traders in the 
waters of China, are animated by their full share 
of national jealousy. The British settlement at 
Hong-kong is an eyesore to the others: France 
and the United States will aspire to have their 
islands or their settlements on the main also. The 
hatred of foreigners entertained by the rabble, and 
the powerlessness of the officers of the law, have 
already given rise to repeated attacks upon the 
European and American traders at Canton: an 
unprovoked assault has been made upon some 
English gentlemen at Fow-chow-foo. When it is 
the cue of any American or Furopean government 
to pick a quarrel with the Chinese as a pretext for 
occupying a part of the Imperial territory, a sub- 
stantial grievance is not likely to be long wanting. 
And who can doubt that such a territorial acquisi- 
tion by any one state would stimulate all the rest 
to hasten to anticipate each other in appropriating 
part of the spoil? France has only to place Du- 
petit-Thouars on the Chinese station, in order to 
recommence in China the game of hostilities he- 
tween the European factories and intrigues with 
the local native governors, which in India has ter- 
minated by leaving almost the whole of the pen- 
insula on our hands. 





From the National Intelligencer. 
THE SANDWICH ISLANDS. 


Every man whose philanthropy is not bounded 
by country or kin, who can *>joice in the advances 
of the human family in knowledge, virtue, and 
happiness, whether those advances take place in 
China or New Zealand, and mourn when he hears 
of violence and of wrong, of crime and of misery, 
as well when they occur in Labrador or Craffraria 
as in London or New York, will be gratified to 
learn that ‘* in the far-off isles’’ of the Pacific, the 
white man has carried not unmixed evil, but that 
civilization, in some of its most unquestioned 
shapes, is rapidly extending itself among the 
natives of those comparatively lately-discovered 
abodes of the human race. We have just received 
a file of ** the Polynesian,’’ a weekly journal, pub- 
lished at Honolulu, in Oaha, one of the Hawaiian 
r Sandwich Islands, and have made the following 
summary of its contents :— 

There are three weekly papers published at 
Honolulu, viz. the ‘* Friend,”’ the ‘* Nonanona,”’ 
aid the ** Polynesian.’? The first of these is 
edited by a clergyman, the Rev. Samuel C. Da- 
mon, and devotes much of its columns to the 
cause of religion, temperance, &c. The ‘ Nona- 
pona’’ contains many valuable agricultural arti- 
cles; and the ‘* Polynesian’’ has been lately pur- 
chased by the government, and connected with the 
government printing establishment. It is published 
under the editorial care of J. J. Jarves, who is 
also the director of government printing. This 
last mentioned paper is therefore ‘‘ the official 
organ,’’ and contains the government appointments, 
ordinances, decrees, reports of the proceedings of 





the courts, &c. The decrees and orders of the 
courts are generally printed in the English, the 
French, and the Hawaiian languages. 

We find in the Polynesian a weekly summary 
of foreign news, selected from the journals of all 
countries, highly respectable disquisitions on phi- 
lology, jurisprudence, the law of nations, reviews 
of new and foreign publications, scientific nouces, 
&c. Thus, for example, the number dated Au- 
gust 24th contains an elaborate report on the 
finances, commerce, manufactures, &c., of Mex- 
ico, by R. C. Wyllie, British pro-consul at Hono- 
lulu—this is continued through several succeeding 
papers; a long and learned disquisition on the 
exact meaning of the words used in connexion 
with the subject of allegiance, in which the Roman 
Code, Vattel, Chancellor Kent, Judge Story, and 
the French and English authorities are quoted. 
To this succeeds an editorial article on the estab- 
lishment of a public cemetery at Honolulu; news 
from China and from Oregon; reports of cases 
tried before C. Kanaina, acting Governor of Oahu ; 
a petition to Kamehameha III. King of the Sand- 
wich Islands, against the grant of a license for the 
sale of spirituous liquors in the Bay of Hilo; a 
list of imports for the week; notice of a meeting 
of the ‘‘ Hawaiian Total Abstinence Society ;” 
shipping intelligence ; advertisements of new books, 
hotels, schools, sales, new goods, &c. The Poly- 
nesian is very neatly and accurately printed. 
Hungwa, the landlord of the Canton Hotel, adver- 
tises that he has secured the services of superior 
Chinese cooks and waiters; the lists of new bovks 
received, include all the recent publications of the 
English and American press. 

In the paper of August 3lst, we have an 
** order in council’’ of his Hawaiian majesty, pre- 
scribing a ‘‘ code of etiquette’ to be observed at 
his court. There is also an advertisement of 
** Albert E. Wilson, general commission merchant, 
Astoria, mouth of the Columbia river,’’ offering his 
services for the sale of merchandise and purchase 
of the produce of the country, Other papers con- 
tain similar advertisements of merchauts in Cali- 
fornia. 

In the papers of the 21st and 28th of September 
very copious literary notices are given of the cruise 
of the ** United States Exploring Expedition,’* as 
deduced from the synopsis published in this city in 
1842, and the brief account published in Silliman’s 
Journal in 1843. In the Polynesian of the 28th 
September is a very able article on naturalization, 
and the reciprocal duties of nations to each other. 
The same paper contains an anticipatory glance of 
the future importance of the Sandwich Islands in 
a commercial point of view. ‘* Their riches,”’ says 
the writer, ‘‘lie in the soil; of mineral wealth 
they have next to none. Markets are opening 
around us. A continent lies near us, rapidly fill- 
ing with Anglo-Saxon sons. Sugar, coffee, indigo, 
tobacco, cotton, and cabinet lumber will be the 
staple commodities, and maize, wheat, yarns, 
arrow-root, hemp, raw silk, &c., articles of 
secondary value. These islands will become the 
West Indies of the northern Pacific; the trade 
will naturally go forward to Oregon, and if we do 
not hasten operations the demand will exceed our 
meaus of supplying it. The trade of the Southern 
Islands,’’ continues the writer, ‘‘ will naturally 
tend southward, towards the myriads of English- 
men who inhabit the Island Continent,’’ (New 
Holland.) The existing trade between Columbia 
river and the Sandwich Islands is evidenced by an 
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advertisement in this week’s paper of the arrival 
for sale of 107,000 feet of lumber, 300 barrels of 
superior flour, 300 barrels of ‘the highly-prized 
Columbia river salmon,’? &c., by the barque 
Brothers ; and subsequent papers notice similar 
arrivals to a large amount. A considerable arrival 
of lumber, shingles, &c., from California is also 
noticed. In the Polynesian of October 5th, refer- 
ence is made to a letter (the second on the subject) 
received from ‘‘a Maryland farmer of capital,’’ in 
regard to emigration to the Sandwich Islands, 
with a view to the cultivation of wheat and the 
manufacturing of it into flour. The editor re- 
quests information upon these points, as the proba- 
ble means of establishing a very desirable branch 
of business. 

The paper of 5th October contains the following 
notice of the latest news which had been received 
from other parts of the world. This was from 
London to Mareh 12th; Paris, March 10th; New 
Orleans, May 22d; Boston, April 10th; New 
York, April 26th; Mazatlan, May 30th ; Society 
Islands, August 19th; China, June 14th. A sup- 
plement to this paper publishes ‘* by authority” 
the official correspondence between G. P. Judd, 
Esq., secretary of state for foreign affairs, and 
George Brown, Esq., United States commissioner, 
relative to the case of John Wiley, an American 
citizen, who had been fined by a native court for a 
breach of the laws. Without in the least taking 
sides in the controversy between these gentlemen, 
we must be allowed to say that the Hawaiian 
secretary of state displays much diplomatic tact and 
address. Under date of October 12th, we find a 
long literary notice of *‘ the Life, Character, and 
Labors, of the late Bartimens L. Puaaiki, of 
Wailukee, by J. J. Green.’? The reviewer says : 
**A book in English from a Hawaiian press was 
not Jong since a rara avis; but now the list of 
authors who clothe their thoughts in that language 





is very respectable. Literature is looking up 
among us.’’ 

The total amount of whaling shipping of all/ 
nations which touched at the several ports of the | 
Sandwich Islands, from January Ist to October 
10th, 1844, is valued at $12,183,940, being 249 
vessels, which were manned by 7,200 seamen. 
The great preponderance of American property 
engaged in this business will strike every one. It 
exceeds that of all other nations by $9,621,960, by 
176 vessels, and by 5,407 men. The American 
vessels sail on temperance principles, and much of 
their success is to be attributed to this fact. The 
United States government bestows no bounty upon 
this fishery, and yet it flourishes to an extent which 
casts that of all other countries into the shade. 
‘The English appear to have almost entirely aban- 
doned it. Next to the Americans, the Bremeners 
are the most successful ; but their business can be 
considered little else than a branch of the Ameri- 
can, being mainly established by them. 

The high moral tone uniformly maintained by 
the editor of the Polynesian cannot be sufficiently 
commended, whilst the always lucid and often ele- 
gant style in which his ideas are expressed gives 
** to the truth a double force.’? The editorial arti- 
cle of the 26th October, on the duty of economy, 
and the folly of people living beyond their meaas, 
is worthy of all praise. It appears that, even in 
Honolulu, this species of false pride prevails to a 
considerable extent : 

‘* How far this has been the case (says the 





editor) we will not undertake to say; but we do 


fear that a false pride exists, and a spirit of emula- 
tion which prompts people to transcend their 
means. Individual wealth is unknown as yet; a 
few persons have been sufficiently fortunate to 
acquire a competency from the precarious and 
restricted business of the place. Bat poverty is 
likewise a stranger. Every industrious man has 
it in his power not only to secure a living, but to 
accumulate,”’ 

Royal trips and journeyings seem to be the fash- 
ion in Hawaiia as well as in Europe. Their Ma- 
jesties take sailing excursions in a royal schooner ; 
and a cargo of royal household furniture had arrived 
at Honolulu for the new palace for the residence of 
the king, which was expected to be completed by 
the Ist of November. The royal party “ sailed to 
Kailua on the 12th October, on a visit to Governor 
Adams, who was expected to be near his end.” 

The paper of 24 November contains a long edi- 
torial review of the ‘‘ correspondence between the 
Hawaiian Secretary of State and the American 
Commissioner in the case of John Wiley, an Amer- 
ican citizen—printed by order of the government.” 
The editor handles the subject ‘* without gloves,” 
but decorously and ina good spirit. He concludes 
by expressing ‘* his firm reliance upon the wisdom 
and equity of the cabinet at Washington,’’ to whom 
the business has been referred. We have received 
a copy of the handsomely and correctly printed 
pamphlet, extending to seventy-eight pages, which 
contains this correspondence, and has been printed 
at the government press, Honolulu ; but shal! make 
no comments upon the subject, awaiting the arbitra- 
ment of the tribunal to which the Hawaiian author- 
ities have referred it. 

The news of the rejection of the treaty for the 
annexation of Texas, by the Senate of the United 
States on the 8th June, was received at Honolulu 
on the 28th October, and noticed without comment. 
The sentiments of the British government, as ex- 
pressed in a letter from Lord Anerpren, dated July 
1, 1844, and received by the British Consul 
General to the Sandwich Islands towards the end 
of October, appear to have given great satisfaction. 
His lordship says : 

‘*T need not repeat the assurance, which we 
have already given to the government of the Sand- 
wich Islands, that our only object is to secure the 
independence and permament well-being of that 
country; at the same time that we ensure to all 
British subjects a fair and liberal treatment on the 
part of the government. All that the British gov- 
ernment desires is, that British subjects and British 
interests in general should be placed upon the same 
footing with the subjects and interests of other 
countries, and also that that footing should be such 
as to prevent as far as possible all future misunder- 
standing and contention between the respective 
governments.” 

There were in the harbor of Honolulu, on the 
2d of November, 26 American vessels, including 
the United States sloop-of-war Warren, Capt. 
Hull; 4 English vessels, including her Britannic 
Majesty’s ketch, the Basilisk, Capt. Hunt: 8 
Hawaiian, 2 Bremen, 2 French, 1 Danish, 1 Nor- 
wegian, and one Tahitian vessel ; in all 45 ves- 
sels: being 2 ships-of-war, 33 ships and barques, 
4 brigs, and 6 schooners. 

The Polynesian of November 9th contains an 
account of Morse’s Magnetic Telegraph, extracted 
from the Baltimore American. The same paper 
contains the recognition of the independence of the 
Sandwich Islands by the government of Belgium, 
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the latter expressing a desire to establish close 
commercial relations between the two countries. 

Besides the new royal residence, it appears that 
a palace is also building for the governor of Oahu, 
which is said to be the most costly and imposing 
building which has been erected on the island. 
‘Its faults, however,’’ says the Polynesian, ‘‘ and 
those of other public and private buildings, show 
that an architect of good taste and skill is much 
needed.’?’ The native chiefs are also building 
new residences in Honojulu, and the town appears 
to be rapidly improving. 

It was stated, among other novelties, that ‘‘ the 
Wesleyan Methodists of the Bingham circuit have 
erected a wooden meeting house upon wheels, 
capable of seating 120 persons, for the accom- 
modation of several villages where no site can be 
obtained.”’ 

The Polynesian of the 16th November says 
that complaints have been made, without just 
cause, by the captains of whalers touching at 
Honolulu, of the amount of port charges which 
they have had to pay. The following statement 
is given of the port expenses charged on a vessel 
of 300 tons burden : 

Tonnage duty, at6 cents perton, . . $18 

Se oe oe eee ee 3 

Pilotage in and out, $1 per foot, say 28 feet, 28 

$49 

These charges are said to be very low in pro- 
portion to the advantages obtained. ‘* The pe- 
culiar value and importance of these islands to the 
whaling interest’’ are said ‘‘ to have become more 
conspicuous since the discovery of the great North- 
western hunting ground.’’ In this quotation 
“ hunting’’ is to be understood by the uninitiated 
as meaning the catching of whales, and ** ground”’ 
tomean sea. ‘* These islands,’’ says the editor, 
‘afford fresh provisions, medical aid, secure har- 
bors, wholesome laws, the means of recruiting 
diminished crews, of repairing vessels, &c. If 
they had not existed, the whaling business must 
have been prosecuted under serious disadvan- 
tages,”’ 

The latest news which had been received from 
Tahiti (Otaheite) at Honolulu was of the 26th 
October, at which time the best understanding 
appeared to exist between the native authorities 
and the resident ones of England and France. 
Queen Pomare had been invited to return to Ta- 
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useful and ennobling literature, science, and art, 
through the universal family of mankind ! 





From the Spectator. 
THE ENGLISH GENTLEMAN. 


No nation has been great or prosperous that 
did not honor an idea. The power and happi- 
ness of every nation have been in proportion to the 

urity and elevation of the idea it has honored. 
he idea which England reveres and cherishes is 
that of the English gentleman. 

The very outcast of society, when he would gall 
one of his betters in worldly station, can invent no 
reproach that he conceives more bitter than ‘* you 
are no gentleman.’’ When the Earl of Dalhousie, 
in the house of lords, proclaimed Captain O’Brien 
‘*4 man of as pure integrity as any peer in this 
house,’’ he recognized, and the peers of England 
with him, the unquestioned honor of the English 
gentleman—the title of moral nobility superior to 
legal rank, to which peers and commoners must 
alike aspire if they wish to be respected by their 
countrymen. The rea/ gentleman is in the England 
of our day what the knight was in the days of 
chivalry : the ascendancy in council, in the field, 
and in the hall, which was conceded to the knight 
of old, is attributed now to the gentleman. 

The English gentleman is that ideal character 
which ail Englishmen aspire to be, or at least to 
be thought. The English gentleman is brave— 
physically and morally. The English gentleman 
is veracious—in England alone ‘‘ the lie’’ is con- 
sidered as the greatest and most inexpiable insult. 
The English gentleman is decorous—no deliberate 
profligate can hope to be thought an English gen- 
tleman. The English gentleman is humane. The 
English gentleman has a taste for literature and 
science. The English gentleman abhors ostenta- 
tion; though his plainness is free from rusticity. 
The substratum of the character is the homely 
hearty squire ; the animating principle, a spirit of 
chivalry such as existed in Sydney, dashed with a 
spice of the Puritan; and the regulating principle, 
strong common sense, with a dread of appearing 
ridiculous, carried almost to excess. 

The English public is not exacting ; it does not 
demand perfection from its leaders—it is ever 
ready to make allowance for lapses incident to 
humanity: but it reverences those only who keep 





hiti to resume her rights as the independent sove- 
reign of the Society Islands, under the protec- 
torate which had been established. This she had | 
refused to do till the definite orders should arrive | 
from Europe; but hopes were entertained that | 
everything would be speedily and satisfactorily | 
arranged, 

We trust that, with the great majority of our | 
readers, the interesting nature and the importance 
of the subject will supersede the necessity of any | 
apology for the length of this article. The Anglo- | 
Saxon or Anglo-American race are belting the | 
world with their language, their laws, their litera- | 
ture, and their religion. This enterprising, ener- 
getic, and enlightened branch of the human family 
ls, if not absolutely dominant in Europe, Asia, 
Africa, and America, secondary to no other race. 
In Australasia it is striking firm and vigorous | 
root; and in Polynesia, our present article will 
show that its march has been and is rapidly on- 


ward. May it be the means of spreading true | 


| 
| 


religion, sound knowledge, rational liberty, and |dowed with preternatural quickness of apprehen 


| English gentleman. 


the ideal character of the gentleman constantly 
before their eyes as the model upon which they 
seek to form themselves, The very mob have 
never been long faithful to any leader who was 
not by education and habits a gentleman. The 
demagogue who would count upon their fidelity 
must possess that refinement on the want of which 
they pride themselves: he may be weak, vain, 
headstrong, inconsistent; but a shabby trick, or 
anything that looks lke chicanery, is fatal to his 
empire. The English mob retained to the last a 
sneaking kindness for the ‘* faded gentleman,” 
which the power and (in his main object) consist- 
ency of O'Connell have failed to obtain for him. 
And to the minister of this country the highest 
talents and most fervid patriotism are recommend- 
ations far weaker than the character of a true 
In practical sagacity, in broad 
statesmanlike views, Fox was immeasurably supe 
rior to Pitt: but the dicing and drabbing of the 
whig leader placed him at a disadvantage. In the 
present century, we have seen a statesman en- 
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sion, unsurpassed powers of oratory, boundless 
ambition, energy, and indefatigable activity, lose 
all political influence, simply from an excess of 
versatility incompatible with the self-respect which 
is a main ingredient of the idea of an English gen- 
tleman. Lord Liverpool’s and Lord Grey’s best 
recommendation to the office of premier was their 
pentlemesty character: Lord Melbourne was ac- 

nowledged as the leader of his party because he 
was, take him all in all, much of a gentleman. 
The present premier, though undoubtedly pos- 
sessed of all other essentials of the gentleman, has, 
it must be confessed, one capital fault of manner : 
not satisfied with acting sensibly and honorably, 
he is in the habit of telling parliament, with no 
slight parade, that he does so; a practice inconsis- 
tent with the quiet self-reliance which character- 
izes the English gentleman. This defect in exter- 
nals has been found sufficient of itself to preclude 
his becoming with John Bull the object of a de- 
voted and unhesitating confidence: and at this 
moment, to make matters worse, his best man of 
business in one house has met a rather awkward 
charge in a rather equivocal way; while his crack 
debater, now in the other house, is constantly ex- 
posing himself to the sarcasm that he studied mor- 
als at Newmarket and logic in the office of a petti- 
fogging attorney. 

The public opinion of England is formed and 
guided by the gentlemen of England—by the men 
who, whatever their fortune, rank, or profession, 
have cultivated minds, a manly courage, and an 
ever-watchful sense of honor and decorum. Their 
influence may be traced in our foreign as in our 
domestic policy—in the Quixotic scrupulousness 
with which England rejected all share in the spoils 
of Europe at the congress of Verona; in the anxi- 
ety that all nations should share the opened com- 
merce of China. 

Honor, then, to the English gentleman. If 
you ask where is the source of England's great- 
ness, Mr. Cobden will say, its manufacturers—its 
men to whom the bank of England would gladly 
lend two millions; Mr. Gladstone, its church ; 
the Duke of Buckingham, its landed proprietors ; 
and Cobbett (if alive) would have said, its bold 
peasantry. And all of them are entitled to their 
share of credit: but the true English gentleman, 
wherever he is found or whatever his pursuit— 
whether pleading causes, spinning yarns, feeding 
prize-oxen, shooting game, or poring over books 
— is the real upholder of England’s might. 





VERSES TO AN OLD FRIEND. 


We will not meet again, old friend of mine ! 
Much of life’s beauty hath already past, 
And now I would not willingly resign 
The spell thy memory can about me cast. 
What I have been to thee, and thou to me, 
Even since those old days wherein we met, 
We ne’er could be again, if each should see, 
How little of the past remaineth yet. 


No, no! It were not well to learn how strange, 
How all unlike thy heart and mine have grown ; 








OLD FRIEND. 





Time and the world have wrought; weeping to 
own 

The fairest vision of our lives had fled. 

I know we are not as we were; I know 

How much, alas, of my past self is dead ! 

Therefore, old friend, we ’1] meet no more below ! 


How have the depths of bitterness been stirr’d 
Within my soul since those departed days ; 

I, who could smile at every jesting word— 

I, whom thy spirit at its will could raise 

Up to its own proud heights of dreamy thought— 
I, from whose sunny hopes, thy nobler mind 
Fresh energy and inspiration caught— 

How little of all this thou now would’st find! 


I would be still to thee the same as then— 

The bright, the gay, the fearless ; I would be 
To thy vex’d soul, amid the strife of men, 

A joy and comfort ; o’er the dreary sea 

Of this unresting life I fain would bring 

From the sweet promise-land of youth, some sign 
Of hope, some token of that joyful spring 
When time flowed sweetly as a hymn divine. 


We will not meet again; for though I’ve clung, 

As a fond child, to every lovely dream 

We culled, like blossoms, when we two were 
young, 

Many have wither'd in the duller beam 

That lights my pathway now, and we should feel 

At once too bitterly that harshest truath— 

That time, in our despite, hath power to steal 

Such sympathy as bound our hearts in youth. 


We will not meet again! I dare not look 

Into the secrets of thy world-tried heart. 
Remembering all thou wert, I ill could brook 

To see a change in thee, if changed thou art; 
Thou, from whose wisdom, breathed to me of old, 

My soul has gather'd strength in hours of pain— 
How could I bear to find thee dull and cold? 

Old friend of mine, we must not meet again! 


It may be that I wrong thee, thus to dread 
Losing the comfort thy remembrance gives ; 
That through life’s trials thou hast nobly sped, 
And still thy lofty faith has lived and lives. 
Forgive, if this be so, for I am weak 
With many care-worn thoughts, and full of fear 
Lest now thy voice in altered tones should speak, 
Nor pour rich words of wisdom on mine ear. 


We will not meet, and all that thou hast been 
Thou still mayst be to me till life is o’er, 
And I, my later griefs unknown, unseen, 
Can still to thee be al! I was of yore. 
Thou, with thy wise and holy words, shalt bless 
My lonely thoughts; and ever o’er thy soul, 
Mine image, bright with youth and happiness, 
Shall hold, in spite of time, its soft control. 





To feel and know how sorrowful a change 


Fraser’s Mag. 











From Fraser’s Magazine. 
POLICY OF THE BRITISH MINISTERS. 


Ir isa strange feeling that comes over us when, 
for the first time in our lives, we find ourselves 
spon the descent of the Brenner, or the Simplon, 
or any other precipitous mountain-road, especially 
‘f, on the right hand or the left, there be a fright- 
fal chasm, into which a single jib or a start by 
the horses must inevitably plunge us. No mat- 
ter how firm our confidence may be in the skill of 
the driver ; no matter how decided the postmaster’s 
assurances touching the steadiness and amiable 
tempers of the beasts that drag the carriage. Our 
nerves tingle and our breath fails us as often as 
we suffer our vision to wander down that horrible 
pit, which seems yawning to receive us; and, in 
spite of the sublimity of the scene, we are forced 
in the end—that is, supposing our constitutional 
temperament to be a delicate one—to lean back in 
jur seat and close our eyes, committing ourselves, 
in a sort of collapse, to fortune, or to providence, 
or to any other invisible, but resistless, agency 
that may be in favor, to do with us exactly what 
it will. 

We are not prepared to say that, with feelings 
altogether similar to these, the great Conservative 
party, who brought the present ministers into 
power, regard at this moment their own position 
and the proceedings of their master. There is 
mach of hope mixed up with the alarm which 
generally pervades them. They are satisfied that 
the coachman is skilful in his vocation, and has 
nerve enough foranything. They admit, likewise, 
that his style of driving is suitable to the path on 
which they have entered; and, therefore, trust, 
and, indeed, believe, that they will be carried 
through the pass without sustaining hurt; but it 
would be absurd to deny that they heartily wish 
themselves out of it. The whole scene, and their 
wa plight in regard to it, is so new, so unexpect- 
ed, that they are at a loss how to sustain the ner- 
vous agitation that is caused by it. Let us drop 
this metaphor, however, and in plain, downright 
English, set forth what we mean to say to the 
readers of Regina, leaving them to draw their own 
inferences from the facts which may be brought 
vefore them ; for of facts, more than of theories, it 
is our intention to speak. 

Time was when the watchwords of the Tory 
party were :—in England, ‘‘ Our glorious Consti- 
tution in church and state ;’’—in Ireland, ‘* Pro- 
iestant Ascendaney,’’ with an occasional reference, 
especially after dinner, to ‘the pious, glorious, 
and immortal memory of ** no matter whom, 





We speak now of days when Sir Robert Peel was | 


2 young man—a subordinate in that ministry of 
which the late Earl of Liverpool was at the head, 
and John, Earl of Eldon, lord-chancellor of England, 
the main prop and stay. Then was Mother Church 
not only mighty, but rampant. Then was the 
statute-book graced by enactments which denied 
to Papists all the privileges of citizenship, save 
protection to life and property alone ; and rendered 
t incumbent on such as might aspire to seats in 
the house of commons to have received at least 
nce, previously to the day of election, the sacra- 
ment of the Lord’s Supper in the church of the 
parish where they might be resident. The agri- 
cultural interest, too, was in high favor then; for 
“ie ports were closed against foreign corn, till 
atter the price of that grown at home should have 
exceeded eighty shillings per quarter. Nor let it 
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be supposed that the trade and commerce of the 
country were neglected. Very far from it. Eng- 
lish silks were saved from the competition of 
foreigners by import duties, which amounted to a 
rohibition. English cotton and woollen goods, 
nglish cutlery, porcelain, hats, shoes—every- 
thing, in short, of home manufacture, was pro- 
tected; not by the skill of the fabricators, but by 
the interference of laws, which closed the home 
market against strangers. Meanwhile the shipping 
interests, the West India interests, the Canadian 
interests, the East India Company’s interests, were 
all bolstered up as stoutly and carefully as the 
votes of houses of parliament could doit. Protec- 
tion, indeed, was the order of the day ;—protection 
to life and property by the free use of the gallows 
to the church, by a steady depression of Dissenters ; 
to commerce and navigation, by a thousand restric- 
tive duties ; to the aristocracy, by a careful denial 
of representatives to populous places, and a tender 
fostering of such constituencies as were found in 
Gatton, Sandwich, and Old Sarum. And the faint- 
est intimation of adesire to change that system, es- 
pecially in regard to the election of members of par- 
liament, was denounced as symptomatic of those lev- 
elling views which are directed constantly and with 
eagerness towards a democratic form of government. 
he great principle of the Liverpool administra- 
tion may be described as the ‘* Do-nothing princi- 
ple.”’ ** Let well alone,’’ was their favorite max- 
im; and, as long as it continued to be well, per-~ 
haps a little longer, the wis inertia was kept in 
steady operation. There were, however, even in 
the Liverpool cabinet, men to whom a state of 
absolute rest was not a state of absolute happiness. 
Canning, and Huskisson, and their friends, desired 
change ; and, though faithful to parliament as it 
then existed, and as much opposed to reform as 
the duke himself, they forced their colleagues into 
the repeal of the navigation-laws, as well as to the 
general admission, that wherever a system of reci- 
procity could be established, free-trade offered 
greater advantages to all parties than its opposite. 
For this, however, the old tory party hated them. 
How eloquent were the Standards and Morning 
Heralds of those days in their denunciations of 
measures which persons of greater weight in the 
country than they felt to be but the beginning of 
anend! And how gallant, too, was the resistance 
of the tory section in the cabinet. Catholic Eman- 
cipation! the repeal of the test and corporation 
acts! free-trade! the theories of political econo- 
mists! the very sound of the words fell like dis- 
cord on the ears of the Eldons and Peels of the 
period of which we are speaking. And so it eame 
to pass that, till the liberals, as they were called, 
had, by the hand of death or otherwise, been 
purged wholly out of the cabinet, no steps were 
taken to innovate seriously upon arrangements 
which custom had matured, and to which long 
use, it was supposed, had reconciled the nation. 
Another peculiarity of the times of which we 
are now speaking, ay, and of days less distant, 
was, that the worst kind of taxation was asserted 
to be that which makes its appeal directly to the 
pockets of the payers; which takes money, ap- 
parently for nought, and so renders the state a 
copartner in every man’s earnings and property. 
Assessed taxes men brought themselves to endure, 
though not without an effort; because they bore 
exclusively upon luxuries, and were paid on 
account of canveniencies which the payers, if they 
chose, might do without, and which were con- 
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spicuous to the world. But even assessed taxes 
were not popular with the statesmen who imposed 
them, and were retained on no other plea than that 
of dire necessity. Hence soap, candles, tea, sugar, 
malt, beer, wine, bread, salt, leather, dye-stuffs 
—every article, in short, of consumption, every 
necessary of life, to the poor as well as to the rich, 
bore its burden. And the arguments of such as 
ventured to hint at a different arrangement were 
met, first, by the assertion that there was no injus- 
tice in the arrangement at al]; and next, that if 
there were, it was better that men should pay to 
the state through their grocers, their hatters, and 
their shoemakers, than through the most unpopu- 
lar of all public functionaries, the common tax- 
gatherer. Well do we remember, so recently as 
the year 1829, when an honorable gentleman, now 
in parliament, suggested a change in regard to this 
matter, that his proposition was met by the minis- 
ter with a brevity and vigor of expression which 
had more the air of determination than of cour- 
teousness about it. However, time was running 
his ceaseless course all this while, and changes 
of various kinds came round upon his chariot- 
wheels. 

Sir Robert Peel, the Duke of Wellington, Lord 
Eldon, and their party, refused to take office under 
Mr. Canning, because he was avowedly favorable 
to the removal of what were called the Catholic 
disabilities. The old tory party praised them for 
this on their retirement, and bore them back again 
with loud shouts, after the death of Canning and 
the weakness of his successors opened to them 
once more the gates of Downing-street. They 
came into office one year, and the very next test 
and corporation acts and Catholic disabilitiés went 
‘by the board. Had they taken another step in 


advance, we are not prepared to say that they 


would have insured to themselves a perpetuity of 
power; but there can be no doubt now that their 
proceedings in the matter of the East Retford 
question, followed up by the duke’s memorable 
declaration against parliamentary reform, were the 
proximate causes of that terrible convulsion, from 
the effects of which this country has not yet re- 
covered. The whigs came in, and with them the 
triumph of liberal principles, as far as it suited the 
convenience of professed liberals to broach these 
principles ; yet the whigs neither dared to speak 
of endowments for the Roman Catholic church in 
Ireland, nor dreamed of revolutionizing either the 
commercial or the fiseal arrangements of the em- 
pire. Many changes they certainly introduced 
into the constitution, properly so called, of the 
country ; but the manner of working it in detail, 
the system of management in the several portions 
of the United Kingdom, the ehurch, both here and 
elsewhere, and, above all, the principle of taxation, 
these, when compelled to quit office, they left 
pretty much as they had found them. Let us see 
what has befallen since ; and how a conservative 
cabinet, backed up and supported by the most 
powerful party that ever forced its chiefs into 
office, has, in regard to these matters, comported 
itself. 

There is no denying that the present govern- 
ment took office at a period of extraordinary danger 
and difficulty to the country. Disastrous wars 
abroad ; seditious movements, but little removed 
from rebellion, at home; ruined commerce, and a 
revenue falliog off from quarter to quarter; all 
bespoke a state of things which was not to be met 
by common measures of amendment. The new 
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government felt this, and acted upon the convic- 
tion. Warned by the total failure of the policy of 
their predecessors, they determined to hazard a 
complete change of system, and they were en- 
couraged to do so by the assurance that dwelt 
upon their minds that their will would be accepted 
as law by the nation. How, indeed, could the 
case be otherwise*? Their majorities in the two 
houses of parliament were overwhelming. True, 
the measures which they had considered and ma- 
tured were not likely to please their own friends, 
or, at all events, some of them. But what of that! 
Their friends dare not leave them, for, if they did, 
the eénsequence would be an immediate return to 
office of the clique towards whom they had taught 
themselves to feel as Hannibal felt towards the 
Romans. And as to the opposition, first, they 
were numerically too feeble to be much accounted 
of; and, next, they must become false to their 
own principles, and so degrade themselves in the 
eyes of the whole world, if they refused to support 
attempts, which it was assumed that they had 
meditated, perhaps yearned and longed to make, 
but which, well knowing the strength of the party 
that would have gainsaid them, they had not 
hardihood, perhaps patriotism, enough to pro- 
pose. 

The putting down of the repeal movement in 
Treland, with the trials, bungled as they were, that 
followed, were measures entirely after the good 
old tory heart; there was no reserve in the ap- 
plause wherewith that master-stroke of policy was 
greeted. But may we predicate as much in regard 
either to the tariff of 1842 or the imposition at that 
time of an income-tax? Perhaps not. Neverthe- 
less, the measures were proposed and carried ; and 
the conservatives, or tories, felt that, from that 
hour, the ground on which they used once upon a 
time to stand was no longer tenable. 

The original tariff and income-tax were speedily 
followed by enactments more and more indicative 
of the fact that ‘* old things were passing away,” 
that ‘fall things were become new.’’ Ireland 
must be quieted; the demand for a repeal of the 
union must be put to silence ; and there were but 
two means whereby this end could be accom- 
plished. Half a century ago, or less—may we 
not say five-and-twenty years ago, at the utmost! 
—the Irish people would have been told that, if 
they persisted in disturbing the public peace, they 
should suffer for it. And suffer for it they would 
have done. For, unless our memory be much a! 
fault, the Duke of Wellington in the lords, and Sir 
Robert Peel in the commons, gave to all concerned 
something like a pledge to this effect, when, in 
1829, after passing the emancipation act, they 
declared, ‘‘ that, should the measure unfortunately 
fail of producing the results which they anticipated 
from it, they would be the first to ask from parlia- 
ment such powers as should enable them to vindi- 
cate the outraged majesty of the law.’’ Now we 
need not say that, if by the language which they then 
held, our illustrious leaders intended to prophesy 
a long season of content and submission in Ire- 
land, they preved no more than that they had 
not been gifted with the art of vaticination. _Ire- 
land has never been so turbulent, so entirely un- 
manageable, as since the Roman Catholics carried 
that point, the surrender of which was counted 
upon, ere the event befell, as the sure forerunner 
of peace, and plenty, and gratitude, and the very 
height of loyalty, in that portion of her majesty § 





dominions. However, it would be unfair to keep 
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out of view that many other causes than the one 
have contributed to produce this. Thirteen or 
fourteen years of whig management, during which 
the government depended from week to week for 
its existence on men avowedly hostile to all the 
established institutions of the country, could not 
fail of creating in Ireland a spirit which we do not 
know how to describe, lest we should seem to 
labor under the influence of a delusion. It is 
enough when we remind our readers that the 
tables were turned with a vengeance ; that it was 
no longer Protestant, but Popish ascendancy which 
sober-minded men found cause to dread ; that laws 
yet unrepealed were violated openly, and the vio- 
lation sanctioned by the authorities of the day ; and 
that the consequence was a thorough dislocation 
of the whole framework of society. How the 
whigs can have the effrontery to speak of the 
repeal movement as originating in the return of 
the tories to power would, indeed, surprise us, if 
anything that occurs in party strife were a legiti- 
mate cause of wonder to the lookers-on. The 
repeal movement was in full operation long before 
the weakness of Lord Melbourne’s cabinet had 
become apparent beyond the limits of parliament, 
and would have operated far more effectually than 
it did, either at Clontarf or anywhere else, but 
for the providential removal from the sovereign’s 
councils of men who, let their intentions be as 
upright as they might, were without power to 
carry them into execution. 


There was no alternative to Sir Robert Peel, in| 


reducing Ireland to a state of rest and comparative 
obedience to the laws, except either to govern 
with a rod of iron, or to conciliate the great body 
of the people, by behaving generously to them on 
their most tender point. To effect the former, he 


must have prevailed upon parliament to suspend 
the constitution in the sister island, and to coerce 
and restrain its inhabitants by martial law, and an 


army of 150,000 men. Now, apart from all con- 
siderations of moral right and moral wrong, these 
are arrangements much more easily talked about 
than accomplished. We do not believe that a 
proposal of the sort would have been listened to in 
either house ; we are very sure that in the present 
cabinet there is not a man who ever dreamed of 
making it. For, be it observed, that there is no 
doing work like this by halves. You must have 
penal laws against the Roman Catholic religion, 
otherwise failure is certain. You must go back to 
the days of William IIIL., or the Duke of Cumber- 
land, and treat Papists as these worthies treated 
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that they are wrong. And now behold what fol- 
lews! The queen’s speech having lightly paved 
the way, the minister seizes the earliest oppor- 
tunity of announcing that-the education of candi- 
dates for holy orders, according to the rites of the 
Roman Catholic church in Ireland, shall hence- 
forth be carried on at the public expense. Fed, 
clothed, and boarded by the public these young 
aspirants for the cowl and the tonsor may not be ; 
but all the appliances of learning are to be pro- 
vided for them out of a grant from government ; 
and Maynooth, enlarged and enriched, yet no wise 
remodelled, either in its constitution or privileges, 
is to be the scene of their religious and intellectual 
training. 

The carriage has taken another dash down- 
wards. Safe we still believe it to be ; but there is 
a chasm close to the road, over which it makes us 
dizzy to gaze, though we cannot shut our eyes to 
it. Sir Robert Peel does right in facilitating the 
better education of the Irish Roman Catholic 
priesthood. ‘Till this is done, and benefices 
assured to them afterwards, less repulsive to good 
taste, good feeling, and personal independence, 
than the contributions of the poor, it is vain to ex- 
pect that gentlemen will become ministers in the 
church of the majority in Ireland. Plenty of 
talent there will always be, with some scholarship 
—not much ; some slight acquaintance with the 
dead languages, and an abundant stock of bigotry ; 
but Maynooth as it was, and the P.P. parishes as 
they are, never could have produced such a body 
of priests as should deserve the respect of the 
| higher orders, or become guides to the lower in 
| those moral duties of the present life which best 

fit men for happiness in another. Indeed, it isa 
| well-known fact, that ever since Maynooth was 
‘established, the characters of the Roman Catholic 
clergy in Ireland, and their influence for good, 
have steadily deteriorated. We are old enough to 
remember the Romish priests of the old school, 
/men of good families and liberal views, who, 
trained at some of the foreign universities, most of 
'them at Douay in France, brought back with them 
to their pastoral office at home, not only the man- 
ners, but the feelings and desires of well-bred 
|gentlemen. Not one of them now remains. Mr. 
| Pitt’s horror of republican principles, having been 
barely strong enough to come between the Irish 
gentry and the foreign education of which we are 
| speaking, gave them Maynooth in its room, and so 
| stinted the gift, that it ceased to have value in the 
eyes of any except the sons of the peasantry. It 





the Episcopalians of Scotland, each in his gener-| was a charge against Jeroboam, who ‘‘ made 
ation, reacting the massacres of Glencoe and Cul-| Israel to sin,’’ that he ‘‘ took of the lowest of the 
loden, only on a larger scale, or you will do| people, and made them priests of God.’’ The 
nothing. Now neither Sir Robert Peel nor Lord | selfsame accusation lies against the founders and 
John Russell would tolerate such things. How,| supporters of Maynooth up to the present time ; 
then, was the minister to act? | for verily the priests which go forth from that 


And here let us observe, that we are arrived at | i 
the summit of the Brenner pass. We know that 
it Is necessary to descend ; yet it would be ridicu- 
lous to deny that the first movement which the 
carriage makes towards the plains of Bavaria agi- 


tates us exceedingly. The charitable endowments | 


| Seminary have all been taken from the very lowest 
| of the people. 

And here the question arises, how far has Sir 
Robert Peel judged wisely in continuing to May- 
nooth a monopoly, so to speak, of the education 
of young men designed for the service of the 
; If Maynooth was to 


bill was a bold measure. We praised it at the} Romish church in Ireland? 
time, and we repeat our praises now ; but it cer- | be continued at all, the wisdom of largely increas- 
tainly made us, and, we suspect, the whole tory| ing the grant for its maintenance dues not admit 
party, feel queer. In Ireland it has wrought| of adoubt. But the real problem to be solved is, 
much good, not unmixed with a little evil. We)| why should this seminary be kept up? Doubtless 
are sorry to see that our Protestant brethren there | there are good reasons for this, of which we are 
too much denounce it. We can make many | ignorant. Probably the minister, having made up 
allowances for them, but in this we are satisfied | his mind to do a gracious thing, put a further re- 
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straint upon his own wishes, in order that it might 
be done with as much grace as ible. And, if 
it be true that the Roman Catholics of Ireland pre- 
fer the present to any other arrangement that 
could have been made, there is an end, we pre- 
sume, to all argument on the subject. But these 
are points which we do not find ourselves bound 
to take for granted ; and, therefore, heartily going 
along with him in the animus by which he is 
swayed, we feel ourselves at liberty to doubt the 
wisdom of the minister’s actual proceedings. 

If we Protestants be right in our belief that men 
continue Papists only through ignorance and pre- 
judice, it surely seems to follow that we should 
desire as much as possible to communicate to them 
the knowledge which they lack, and to overcome 
their prejudices. Now the obvious method of 
accomplishing this end is to make them as much 
as possible sharers in our own system of educa- 
tion. We do not mean to argue that, either in 
England or in Ireland, it could be desirable, or 
even just, to throw open to Roman Catholics, or 
Dissenters of any kind, the endowments of our 
colleges, which are, by their constitution, in- 
separably connected with the Established Church. 
But why there should not be in Great Britain, as 
there is in Prussia, universities with mixed facul- 
ties, wherein men of both creeds might pursue 
their general studies together, going to their re- 
spective professors of theology for theological 
instruction, is what we have never been able to 
comprehend. Let us not be misunderstood. The 
English universities have so completely departed 
from the spirit, and, indeed, the form, in which 
they were founded, that to append to either a 
seminary wherein members of the church of Rome 
might pursue their studies, is impossible. But 
the same objection does not apply io Dublin, far 
less to any new university which government 
might found, and pious individuals foster, in other 
parts of Ireland. And we frankly confess, that 
the adoption of some plan of the sort would have 
been more acceptable to us than that on which the 
minister seems to have determined in regard to 
Maynooth. 

t the same time, we do not condemn an ar- 
rangement of which we cannot see all the bear- 
ings, or even the sources. If it be true, for ex- 
ample, as we know is asserted, that by the terms 
of the act of Union the government is bound to 
support Maynooth, then has Sir Robert Peel come 
to a wise determination, in adding to the amount 
of the grant annually made to it. But was he 
likewise bound to keep it precisely as he found it? 
Could he not, even now, add a Protestant college 
to the college as it exists—giving to both higher 
privileges, and placing both upon a better footing ? 

So much for deeds actually done. We have, 
under a tory government, recognized the Church 
of Rome in Ireland as a church. We speak no 
more of ministers of the Romish persuasion ; but, 
in commissions issued from the crown, address 
ourselves to ‘“*The Most Reverend Archbishop 
Murray,”’ and ‘* The Right Reverend Bishop.”’ 

Again: We pass an act of parliament whereby 
pious individuals professing the Romish faith are 
empowered to endow benefices, and build Roman 
Catholic places of worship, at their pleasure. 
hus an end is put to that fiction in law which 
lenied the existence of the Church of Rome 
within these kingdoms. So far from prohibiting 
‘he Romish clergy to officiate in public, we permit 
‘hem to become bodies corporate; and, like our 





own vicars and rectors, to hold property as cor- 
porations whole, so long as time shall last. More- 
over, if we do not negotiate directly with the 
pope, we give a sanction to the promulgation of 
one of his bulls in this our Protestant realm; and 
very much rejoice to find that it enjoins on the 
Romish clergy that, which all our laws failed to 
command—an abstinence from political agitation, 
and the steady devotion of their time and talents 
to the duties of their calling. And, lastly, that 
other symptoms of change may not be wanting, 
the head of the party which so long resisted 
emancipation proposes a grant of many thousands 
annually for the better education of Roman Cath- 
olic priests; and, if not cheered, is certainly not 
turned round upon or denounced by the party for 
having done so. 

Are we annoyed at all this? Do we blame it! 
By no means. Sir Robert Peel is pursuing, ac- 
cording to our poor judgment, the only course 
which holds out a prospect of peace for Ireland, 
and, as a necessary consequence, for the United 
Kingdom. He is acting justly towards the ma- 
jority, and with exceeding policy towards the 
minority, of the population of Ireland. But we 
acknowledge, nevertheless, that we are on a rapid 
descent on the hill-side, and that our nerves are 
somewhat shaken by it. Who will undertake to 
give a pledge, that in ten years, or twenty at the 
most, the Roman Catholic Church shall not be 
established in Ireland? Be it so. This is the 
risk. And, if it do come, we must try to make 
the best of it. But we are not at all disposed to 
say that it must come. 

And now let us look a little to other matters. 
It is not in regard to churches and to the education 
of the people alone that the wheel is going round. 
It seems to us that the financial system of the 
country is in the balance. Formerly, men’s theory 
was, that indirect taxation was greatly preferable 
to direct taxation. We may be wrong; but we 
fancy that this notion is, with many others, get- 
ting out of date; and, on the whole, perhaps 
properly so. 

he income-tax has been repewed for three 
years; and, that no doubt may remain touching 
the minister’s design of desiring a further renewal, 
when these three years shall have expired, an 
amended tariff keeps pace with the arrangement, 
and trade is set free from a great many more of its 
shackles. Export duties are to be levied no more. 
Raw cotton, and other elements of manufacture, 
are to enter our ports duty free; and glass, and 
we know not how many fabriques besides, rejoice 
in an exemption from taxation. Sugar, also, one 
of the great necessaries of life to the poor, is to 
be so lightened, that it shall pass from the grocer’s 
shop into the cups of the consumers at something 
about one penny farthing per pound cheaper than 
it used to be. And the grand result is, that the 
trade of the country is to be relieved from the 
pressure of three millions of annual taxation, for 
which the income-tax, though taken at five mil- 
lions, will, according to the estimated expenditure 
for the ensuing year, barely compensate, with a 
trifling balance in favor of the exchequer of ninety 
or a hundred thousand pounds. 

The minister has not said, of course, that at the 
termination of three years he will certainly pro- 
pose a further prolongation of the income-tax. 
On the contrary, he cheers the house with the 
same sort of assurance that he gave them three 
years ago, namely, that whenever the finances of 
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the country will bear it, he shall remit the tax; 
and that, perhaps, the increased facilities afforded 
to commerce may enable him to gratify both him- 
self and the country in this way three years hence. 
We quite believe him. We do not doubt that, if 
it were possible to maintain the public credit, and 
keep the wheel of government going without the 
imposition of taxes of any kind, Sir Robert Peel 
would propose their total abolition. But this is 
not possible, neither is it at all probable that trade 
can take such a start within three years, as to 
bring in, by means of the reduced duties, an in- 
crease of five millions sterling to the treasury. 
Our chances of getting rid of the income-tax 
through the operation of ordinary causes seems, 
therefore, to us to be small indeed. But suppos- 
ing these causes to operate, and the returns from 
the customs and excise to go beyond their former 
productiveness to the amount of five millions, or 
more, is it therefore certain that, the income-tax 
shall cease? We think not. Manufacturers and 
trading gentlemen generally resemble, in more 
ways than one, the monster in the tale of Vathek, 
who though fed with little children, never seemed 
to get his belly full. If reductions in duties to 
the amount of three millions add so much to their 
gains that they can afford to pay five millions for 
them, how much will they not gain provided the 
three-million reduction become six? Besides, 
though four hundred and thirty articles be exempt, 
there remain still four hundred, and more, to be 
released in like manner. Will not the tea-mer- 
chant assert, and with reason, that he has the 
same claim to consideration with the sugar-mer- 
chant? And are we to put out of view altogether 
the corn-merchant, the most oppressed of all im- 


porters—at least, in the opinion of the League? 


Surely not. Surely, this experiment, if it prove 
as successful as the last, will lead to another, and 
another, till the brightest dream of the economist 
is realized, and trade left free to find its own level, 
unbolstered by protecting duties on the one hand, 
and unshackled by drawbacks and restrictive impo- 
sitions on the other. 

Once more, therefore, we cannot disguise from 
ourselves, that the carriage is rushing down the 
pass at a tremendous rate. Not that we object 
either to the pace or the position. The former, 
though rapid, will carry us the sooner through our 
perils; the latter, though beset with some dan- 
gers, has a considerable touch of security in it too, 
and we will tell our readers where to look for it. 

The evident tendency of the new system of 
taxation (for a new system has arisen, and will be 
carried out vigorously) is to relieve, as much as 
possible, the poorer classes, and to lay the burden 
upon the richer. All direct taxation seeks this 
end, provided it do not degenerate into a poll-tax : 
for to tax property is to tax directly: and, even if 
there were no line beneath which the tax-gatherer 
were forbidden to go, the heavy end of the property- 
tax must, in the very nature of things, be borne by 
such as possess the largest share of this world’s 
goods. And he who cannot perceive that the 
present government is gradually substituting direct 
for indirect taxes must be very short-sighted indeed. 
So far, therefore, we think that the minister de- 
serves both approval and support. And though 
the views which we are disposed to take of the 
Operations of an income, as contradistinguished 
from @ property-tax, may not, perhaps, prove 
"Sig we shall not, therefore, hesitate to give 
them, 
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The objections to the present device are, that it 
operates unfairly ; that it exacts as much from the 
annuitant and the professional man as from the 
landed proprietor or the fundholder; and that, in 
regard to men in trade, the inquisitorial nature of 
the surveillance to which they are liable is intoler- 
able; and that, after all, the grossest injustice 
prevails both for and against the tax-payer. We 
do not think that anybody has objected seriously 
to the standard, as the legislature has settled it. 
Persons worth barely 150/. a-year are generally 
of opinion that 2007. would have been a better 
line ; but there is a sort of suspicion on our minds 
that if 2007. had been taken, the same argument 
would have held—ay, and been repeated at 400/. 
and 500/., and perhaps 1000/. We will conclude, 
therefore, that the 150. line is a fair one; and so 
address ourselves to the matter in dispute between 
income and property. 

And here, the first question which occurs to us 
is, what do men mean by property? If you and I 
possess each ten thousand pounds, and you, being 
aman of moderate wishes, invest your capital in 
the funds, or the purchase of land ; while I, envious 
of higher things, go to Manchester, and purchase 
a mill, and become a manufacturer, does it there- 
fore follow that my property ceases to be property 
because it makes thrice the return that yours does? 
and would it be fair, while you paid three per cent. 
on your three hundred a-year to the state, that I 
should pay nothing on my twelve hundred? The 
truth is, that the capital which men embark in 
trade is not only property, in every sense of the 
term, as much as the moneyed man’s money and 
the landed proprietor’s land, but it is that which 
theirs is not—improvable property, accumulative 
property—property that goes on increasing itself, 
and therefore of twice the worth of theirs, even at 
the outset. True, the merchant and trader have 
many risks to encounter; for, though a wealthy 
man to-day, he may be a beggar to-morrow. But 
whose doing is thist He prefers the risk of loss 
and the chance of gain to the quiet of repose. Is 
he, therefore, a fit subject for exemption from 
those burdens which the necessities of the state 
74 upon its subjects ? 

0, it will be said ; but, in truth, merchants and 
traders seldom know what they are worth. Their 
returns may be great for awhile ; but, supposing 
circumstances to arise which shall induce them to 
wind up the concern, it may come to pass, not only 
that their incomes are terribly diminished, but that 
they find it impossible to realize even the amount 
of capital which they brought with them originally 
to the concern. Is it fair, then, to tax them from 
year to year upon an income which has no more 
solid foundation to rest upon than luck or the cur- 
rent of trade? 

We really think that it is quite fair. Subject 
they doubtless are to all the contingencies that are 
here enumerated, but they are not the only classes 
of persons whom contingencies of the sort affect. 
A fall in the funds would reduce the property of 
the fund-holder; to a less extent, perhaps, but 
still sufficiently so to place him, in regard to prin- 
ciple, on the same footing with the trader. And, 
as to land, the frequency with which, within the 
last thirty years, it has changed its owners, and 
| the prodigious fluctuations in value to which it has 
| been liable, show that not even when standing on 
‘our own dirty acres can we tell, within many 

thousand pounds, what we are worth. The only 
| difference, indeed, between us and the merchant is, 
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that while we can, he cannot always leave nis 
business to his children, or keep it from breaking 
down in his own hands. But, so far as regards 
the returns which it makes to him on his capital, 
it must be a very poor business, indeed, if it do not 
pay a better interest than either the three per 
cents or the very best of the marsh lands in Lin- 
colnshire or the Isle of Ely. Besides, in propor- 
tion to the diminution of the incomes of both, the 
tax-gatherer’s demand becomes less startling ; and 
if, unfortunately, we sink below the line of 150/. 
we shall both of us become exempt altogether. 

Well, but the very existence of a trader may 
depend upon the maintenance of his credit; and 
hence your prying tax compels him, in very many 
instances, to pay for a larger income than he re- 
ceives. Orif he bea thorough-paced curmudgeon, 
he will make his returns as small as he can, and 
so cheat the state, while he cultivates habits of 
falsehood and knavery in his own bosom. 

Both propositions are admitted ; but what then? 
The legislature cannot help either result. If men 
are so dishonest as to describe themselves to be 
that which they are not, what power on earth is 
there to prevent itt For he who makes a false 
return in order to bolster up a failing credit deserves 
to pay for his whistle; indeed, the chances are 
that, in his case, the law is doing good to many, 
inasmuch as it is hurrying forward a crisis which 
cannot come too soon. The bane of this, and of 
all other commercial countries, is the readiness 
with which men, virtually insolvent, are kept 
above water till they contrive to drag down hun- 
dreds with them. We cannot pay the smallest 
heed to men who wilfully represent themselves to 
be in a flourishing condition when they know that 
they are on the eve of bankruptcy. And as to 
your curmudgeon, the fact that he is able to cheat 
the tax-gatherer, even if it be at the expense of 
his personal honor, proves that the law is neither 
80 inquisitorial, nor so inflexible as it is generally 
represented to be. But this is not all. 

The opponents of the income-tax have no objec- 
tion to impose burdens upon realized property. 
They object only to an arrangement which treats 
the uncertain profits of trade and life-incomes as if 
they were of equal value with the rents of land or 
half-yearly dividends. We admit that, if you look 
to the individuals, neither a profession which brings 
annually athousand pounds, nor a business which 
clears as much, is half so desirable as a landed 
estate or a capital invested in the three per cents, 
each of which makes a similar return. But the 
state, we apprehend, cannot view the matter in 
this light. The object of all governments is to 
preserve order and to afford adequate protection to 
the life and property of the subject. Now order 
and good government are doubtless necessary to 
the quiet enjoyment by the land-owner of his rents, 
and by the fund-owner of his dividends. But are 
they not, at least, as necessary to the merchant 
and the professional man? Nay, are not the two 
‘atter more dependent on good government by far 
than the two former? Suppose the machine of 
state to get out of order. Such a result seldom 
arrives ina day; but suppose the symptoms of a 
revolution to become so manifest that nobody can 
avoid to notice them, who is in the worse plight 
then, the land-owner or the merchant, the profes- 
sional man or the fund-owner? Surely the mer- 
chant and the professional man. Landed estates 
have survived many revolutions, and continued in 
the families of their ancient proprietors. The 
prudent fund-owner, when he sees the storm com- 





ing, will sell out, at a great loss doubtless, but 
still for something, and withdraw with the wreck 
of his property to some better land. But what 
becomes of the merchant and the professional man? 
The former is beggared at once; the latter finds 
that his clients, or patients, or parishioners, as the 
ease may be, have something else to do with their 
money than to pay his tithes or fees. And so he 
finds himself suddenly, though a man of consum- 
mate talent and enterprise, cast out into the street. 
We think, then, that merchants and professional 
men, when they complain of the injustice of an 
income-tax, are forgetful of the one great purpose 
for which all taxation is imposed. They do not 
take into account that of the various classes of 
society they stand the most in need of the protec- 
tion which a good government affords, and that to 
grumble because they are requested to contribute 
equally with other classes towards its maintenance 
is to show themselves not very grateful fur the pro- 
tection which they enjoy. 

Again, one obvious consequence of the remission 
of the tax on income, and the substitution in its 
room of a tax on realized property, would be that 
the amount of realized property in this country 
would diminish from day to day. Who would 
keep his capital locked up in the funds in order 
that a percentage from it might be applied to the 
uses of the state, while all who chose to embark 
theirs in speculation or trade were excepted from 
the impost? Land, to be sure, must remain ; and 
if you think it just to tax land, and not to tax the 
profits of cotton mills and Chinese adventures, 
the land must pay. But the price of stocks will 
very soon tumble down under such a system to 
the lowest figure, inasmuch as every holder that 
can, will realize his property, and, should things 
come to the worst, purchase with it Pennsylvanian 
bonds; that is, supposing the drab men to have 
the effrontery to bring any more of their waste- 
paper into the money-market. The obvious con- 
sequence of a tax on realized property, to the 
exemption of mere income, from whatever source 
derived, would therefore be extreme confusion in 
the money-market, and an eager rushing by all 
classes into trade, out of which would come na- 
tional disgrace and universal beggary. 

It appears, then, tous that, having fairly changed 
his system, having seen the exact point beyond 
which indirect taxation could not be carried, hav- 
ing had the boldness to avow this, and to shape 
his plans accordingly, Sir Robert Peel has entered 
upon the one course which held out a prospect of 
permanent security to the throne and to the great 
institutions of the country. For his income-tax is 
sure to become more and more productive, in pro- 
portion as the trade and commerce of the empire 
extend. We will venture to predict that the 
effect of the removal of the duty on glass alone 
will be to set up scores of glass manufactories, 
each of which will turn out a profitable concern, 
and by the tax on its profits add to the surplus of 
the next year’s revenue. And as to the weaving 
and working up of cotton, and the impulse that is 
about to be given to the sugar-trade, we cannot 
speak in terms too sanguine as to our anticipations 
concerning them. Moreover, we feel that we are 
yet only in the beginning of things. Other indi- 
rect taxes will go; and, through the relief which 
their removal affords, we shall not feel the weight 
of the income-tax, though we may marvel to 
behold how, from year to year, it goes on increas- 
ing in its productiveness. 

One argument more there is in favor of the new 
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system, which has probably occurred, ere we par- 
ticularize it, to most of our readers. There is no 
kind of tax so easy of collection—so little expen- 
sive to the state—so little dangerous to public 
morals, as anincome-tax. Falling as it does upon 
persons in a certain station of life, you have a 
right to assume that they will make, for the most 
part, an honest declaration of their means, and pay 
without—or not, perhaps, without reluctance—but 
certainly without equivocation, as the seasons of 
payment come round. ; A body of collectors, com- 
paratively small in point of numbers, will get the 
whole in; and a moderate percentage on the sums 
collected will repay them for their trouble. Where- 
as customs and excise not only require whole 
armies of officers to do their bidding, but are the 
fruitful sources of dishonesty, sometimes of vio- 
lence, in many quarters. We cannot hope that 
the day will ever arrive, when we shall be able to 
pay the public creditor, and defray the ordinary 
expenses of the state, without both customs and 
excise. But the less we depend upon them for 
the realization of the revenue the better it will be 
for the moral as well as the physical well-being 
of the masses, who, being less able to resist temp- 
tation than their superiors, ought, by a wise gov- 
ernment, to be more guarded from its influence. 

If we have succeeded in making our meaning 
plain, the readers of Regina will understand that, 
in our humble opinion, the whole frame-work of 
society in this country is in a state of transition. 
The changes proposed seem, moreover, to be good 
in many respects ; and the manner in which they 
are conducted is both considerate and wise. We 
shall have no revolution; no more nonsense about 
People’s Charters, Parliamentary Reform, Repeal 
of the Union, and suchlike; but a gradual though 
steady settling down of old tory opinions and pre- 
judices, and a thorough alteration in matters, both 
civil and ecclesiastical, which, twenty years ago, 
were supposed to be immovable as the hills. We 
are content to abide the issue ; and, though some- 
what dizzy, as we have more than once taken oc- 
casion to observe, full of hope that we shall yet 
reach the plain, without any damage to our horses, 
ourselves, or even hurt to the carriage. 
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AN EXCURSION TO A CACAO OR CHOCOLATE 
PLANTATION IN THE WEST INDIES. 


Some years back, while residing in the town of 
Port-of-Spain, the capital of the island of Trinidad, 
one fine morning at daylight, which begins there 
a little afier five, 1 mounted my hardy Venezuelian 
pony, and started off at a brisk canter, for the 
purpose of spending a few days with my excellent 
and esteemed friend, the mayor-domo or manager 
of Reconocimiento cacao, or chocolate plantation, 
situate about twenty miles off, in the heights of 
the quarter or district of Arauca. I had despatch- 
éd my gun and portmanteau, on the day before, by 
a trusty black. After a smart and delightful ride 
of nearly two hours along an excellent road, having 
handsome sugar-plantations on both sides of it, I 
arrived at an establishment called ‘* The Pens,”’ a 
sort of better half-way house, on the road to Rec- 
onocimiento, about fourteen miles from Port-of- 
Spain, at the foot of the northern range of moun- 
tains of ‘Trinidad, and on their southern side. This 

lace was a dependency of the plantation for which 
was bound, aud consisted of a few acres of land 
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in pasture and of the house, which was a very 
good and commodious one of two stories, having 
large store-rooms in the lower one, which served 
as a depét for the produce from the estate above, 
until it should be forwarded to market in the town. 
As there was good shooting along my road, I re- 
solved to leave my pony here until my return, and 
proceed on foot. Having six miles farther to 
travel, and that entirely through woods and pre- 
cipitous mountains, au excellent cup of cayé-au-/ait, 
and some American cracker-biscuits with plenty 
of fresh butter—the latter being a great rarity in 
the island—I found most acceptable. This first 
breakfast over, I clad myself in my shooting habili- 
ments, and struck into the woods by a narrow 
path, the only one to the plantation, and which 
could only be used as a bridle-and-foot one, I 
went alone, for the way was familiar to me from 
having been several times before along it. I shall 
not stop here to describe the grandeur of the 
Arauca forests ; suffice it to state, that they are 
composed of nature’s choicest selection of tree and 
shrub, among which a variety of animals roam, 
and numerous birds of varied hue and plumage, 
worthy of such a dwelling, abide and disport. I 
wended my way leisurely, now bringing down a 
brace of parrots from a flock of those noisy crea- 
tures, as they would clamorously fly across, or sit 
feeding among the branches above my head. At 
another time, diverging a little from my path, en- 
ticed by their cooing, 1 would bag a scallop-necked 
pigeon, or a mountain dove. While in quest of 
an agouti, or Indian rabbit, which I had espied not 
far off, | shot a prehensile porcupine, which re- 
quired a second and a third shot to bring it down, 
so fast did it cling to a branch with its tail. A 
herd of pecaries or wild hogs crossed me at too 
great a distance for destruction ; but a brace of 
pawies, which are a sort of wild turkey, | suc- 
ceeded in adding to my stock of game. ‘The road 
was exceedingly rich in the picturesque. It was, 
as it were, a kind of forest-clad Bol/an-pass, for the 
most part ; now crossing a deep ravine, presently 
ascending and winding along a ledge affording hard- 
ly room to proceed even with the greatest caution, 
and anon leading across a roaring torrent, and then 
a gentle stream, while innumerable shrill-toned 
birds and cricketing insects, drowning the laments 
of the plaintive dove, lent to the feelings of romance 
which were raised by the ever-varying locality. 

I at length reached the plantation. Reconoci- 
miento, (in English, Gratitude,) like the lovely 
but rare virtue which its name represents, bursts 
suddenly and brightly upon one’s view, when at 
last found, and not the Jess so from its being un- 
expected. On coming thus suddenly upon it, it 
has the appearance of one vast forest-orchard, if I 
may make use of the term, planted in the space 
formed by a hollow between two mountains, which 
have here receded a good deal more than they are 
wont to do at any other point. It is placed in what 
the West Indians term a punch-bow]—a designation 
which will give one a very good idea of its situ- 
ation, if he supplies to it, in his mind’s eye, the 
mouth of a milk-pot at two of its sides, to serve as 
an entrance on the one and an exit on the other. 
The mountains rise to, I should suppose, nearly 
1,500 feet above the level of the cultivation, which 
is itself nearly 1000 feet above the level of the sea. 
One’s sensations on reaching this calm and lovely 
spot, after a rugged and toilsome, although excit- 
ing, journey of six miles, are pleasurable in the 
extreme. The place appeared to me, on my first 
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visit to it, to be an earthly paradise, which the 
rugged and difficult nature of much of the road to 
it from below, had well prepared me to appreciate 
to its full. 

I soon gained the dwelling-house of my kind 
host, which is a few anteed yards only from the 
commencement of the plantation. It was now 
about eleven o’clock in the forenoon, when I found 
him anxiously awaiting me, to partake with him a 
sumptuous second breakfast, or tiffin, as they call 
it in the East Indies, in which part of the world 
he had been. Having deposited my game with 
the cook, I was introduced to the doctor of the 
plantation, who had, like myself, come on a visit, 
although his was one of profit as well as pleasure. 
This son of Esculapius was not only a most 
able companion, but could wield and thrust a boar- 
spear almost as well as flourish the spatula, or 
dart the lancet. I did that justice to an ample 
spread, which no one but a pedestrian ever realizes 
in its fullest extent ; the viands were both exotic 
and indigenous. A piece of roasted pecary flesh 
stood opposed to a cold ham of its near congener, 
the domestic swine ; while curried fowl, and cray- 
fish stewed in claret, flanked them. I need not 
say that the beverage of the gods was there—theo- 
broma, chocolate of excellent flavor—and left us 
nothing to desire. 

I shall not trouble the reader with any further 
account of several days most agreeably spent on 
Reconocimiento. What with hunting the pecary, 
shooting, fishing, bathing, and ranging through 
the delightful groves of the plantation, and oc- 
casionally lending a hand to the laborers, in help- 
ing them to pick the cacao fruit from the trees, I 
spent a most delightfully recreative sojourn. I 
shall now describe the estate in all particulars. 

Reconocimiento is one of the largest cacao es- 
tablishments in Trinidad. Its immediate culti- 
vation, or that part of it which is actually planted, 
occupies a vega* or bottom of land nearly a mile 
in length, and rather more than a quarter of a mile 
in breadth, the ground, however, having a sufficient 
declivity from the foot of the mountains—which, 
as I said before, almost entirely hem it in—to 
secure its perfect natural drainage into a rivulet, 
which, gently meandering through it, divides it 
into two slightly unequal parts. There were 
about 30,000 cacao-trees growing on this space 
and some newly-planted land on the adjacent hill- 
side, and the produce of the estate, when I visited 
it, ranged from 1,000 to 1,200 fanegas of cacao, 
each fanega being a sack containing 150 Ibs. It 
employed, as far as I recollect, forty effective 
slaves. This would give, at the rate of ten Spanish 
dollars per fanega, which was the then price, a 
gross return of from 10,000 to 12,000 dollars per 
annum, which, after a deduction of one-third for 
expenses, leaves a clear return, in round numbers, 
of from 6,500 to 8,000 dollars, equal to £1,300 
English sterling money, in the first, and £1,500 
in the second case. The profits of a cacao estate 
at Trinidad may be imagined to have been very 
great about the po 1816, a great many years 
before the time of my visit, when it is considered 
that the produce was then selling for as much as 
25 dollars the fanega, more than double the price 
I speak of. In fact, to begin my account, ab ovo, 
Reconocimiento owes its existence to that very 
high price. It was originally reclaimed from the 

* Vega lands are rich flat lands, principally of alluvial 


soil, situated between a river and a mountain, and receiv- 
ing the washings of the latter. 





forest by an old Spanish military officer, who, find- 
ing it difficult to carry on the war on a sugar- 
plantation which he possessed at the foot of the 
mountains below, and enticed by the magnificently 
handsome profits which the undertaking promised, 
achieved his views in the following manner :— 

While the Spanish limbs of the law were press- 

ing him in front of his old plantation, with their 
formal and tardy approaches, intent upon possess- 
ing and sacking it, like a wily and experienced old 
engineer-officer, as he was, he with great circum- 
spection quietly withdrew, and retired up the valley 
in his rear. He succeeded, after much toil, in 
making an unperceived retreat with all his bag- 
gage, and ensconcing himself on the spot of his 
new hopes. The enemy fired a due quantity of 
petitions, replications, surrejoinders, and other lega| 
shot, and having expended a great deal of breath 
in their war of words, were at last allowed to enter 
the gates of the citadel, consisting, at this stage of 
matters, of some falling buildings, and an old rusty 
sugar-mill on some worn-out land! Out of grati- 
tude for his deliverance, the old man gave his new 
habitation its present name. 
. The whole of Reconocimiento, with the ex- 
ception of a few acres of land towards its centre 
and devoid of vegetation, may be described as being 
one entire forest, in no way distinguishable from 
the surrounding one but by the peculiarity of the 
eacao-trees themselves, and the tall erythrimas 
which serve to afford them shade and shelter. 
The space of unplanted Jand mentioned above, is 
in the form of a square, which is occupied, on part 
of two of its sides, by a most commodious dwelling- 
house, by the manager’s and the overseer’s house, 
and by the buildings requisite for drying and hous- 
ing the produce ; while, upon part of the opposite 
side, are the huts of the laborers, so contrived, by 
being screened behind foliage, as not to be per- 
ceived from the opposite buildings. With the ex- 
ception of this square, in al] other parts of the 
property, one is secluded in a delightful, almost 
impenetrable, shade. It wil] be sufficient to say 
that all the buildings, as to situation, comfort and 
convenience, are such as were to be expected from 
one who could so ably and judiciously select the 
spot for this fine plantation. 

In the rear of the dwelling-house there is 2 
beautiful garden, consisting principally of flowers ; 
but in it I perceived the English strawberry-plant, 
growing luxuriously, without, however, producing 
any fruit, which, I suppose, proceeded from a wart 
of knowledge of the proper mode of cultivating it. 
as the temperature of the place is low enough to 
allow of its bearing tolerably. JI here found the 
nights absolutely so cold as to disturb my sleep 
towards morning, although I used the covering of 
a blanket, in addition to the usual linen sheet of 
the West Indies. As far as I could judge, in the 
absence of a thermometer, the temperature must 
have ranged from 65° to 70° Fahrenheit, during 
the greater part of the night; in the middle of the 
day it was, I should think, 80° in the shade. No 
doubt, it is at times somewhat lower. At Port-of- 
Spain, which is on a Jevel with, and close to the 
sea, the heat is generally about 77° during the 
night, and 84° during the day, in the shade, subject 
to slight fluctuations. Any one, however, curious 
enough to leave his bed at three or four o’clock 10 
the morning, may, even at Port-of-Spain, in the 
months of January and February, observe the 
thermometer as low as 70°. The doctor informed 
me that Reconocimiento was remarkably healthy, 
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and that malignant fevers, such as occur in the 
low lands, were there unknown. 

The cacao, or chocolate-tree, is known to bota- 
nists by the generic name of Theobroma, signify- 
ing, in the Greek language, food for a god; a 
name which was bestowed upon it by Linneus, to 
mark his opinion of the excellent quality of its 
seeds. Benjoni, however, who travelled in the 
sixteenth century, formed a very different estimate 
of its merits, and declared that chocolate was a 
drink ‘* fitter for a pig than a man;’’ an opinion 
for which nothing but gross ignorance could ac- 
count, so totally false and absurd is it. I know it 
to be good for both; and not the less so for man, 
because it is exceedingly fattening for the swinish 
fraternity. ‘There are three species of the Theo- 
broma—the Theobroma cacao, of which I am now 
treating; the Theobroma Gujanensis, and the 
Theobroma hicolor ; this genus belongs to the class 
Polyadelphia, and to the order Pentagynia. The 
sort under consideration is produced by a tree sel- 
dom rising above the height of twenty feet; it is 
equal in size to an orange-tree, and its leaves are 
large, oblong, and pointed. Herrera, the histori- 
an, compares the leaves with those of the chestnut- 
tree; but there is very little, if any, resemblance. 
The whole tree more resembles the cherry-tree 
than any other I can compare it with, the leaves, 
however, being infinitely larger than those of that 
plant. The flowers, which are small, and of a 
pale red color, spring from the large branches, and 
also from the trunk ; they are succeeded by oval- 
pointed pods, grooved like a melon, and, indeed, 
not unlike that fruit, although the cacao-pod be 
smaller in girth than the melon. They contain a 
white pithy substance, which is of a sweetish, but 
sickeningly mawkish and disagreeable taste, and 
surrounds numerous seeds : these are the cacao of 
commerce. These seeds are oval-formed, and 
about as large as a moderate-sized almond-kernel, 
but not so slender; they are, internally, of a dark 
brown color, approaching to dun, and are covered 
with a thin skin or husk, of a light reddish-brown 
color. The nuts are very numerous, but vary in 
this respect, some pods containing as many as 
fifty, while others do not yield more than twenty 
seeds ; they are, as is well known, of a very oily 
nature. The tree produces fruit twice a year, or 
rather its principal bearings are two, although it 
may be said to be never altogether without some 
pods on it. The trees are raised from seed, which 
is sown, in the first instance, in nurseries, shaded 
by the plantain or banana-tree. They are then 
transplanted in straight lines, so as to make a 
cross, or quincunx, formed by the junction of the 
apices of two triangles, or are arranged in the 
form of squares. The distance of the trees from 
each other is about fourteen feet in good soil, and 
about twelve in that which is inferior. Much 
nicety and judgment are necessary in selecting a 
soil and situation appropriate to this kind of pro- 
duce. The Spaniards, who are the principal 
growers of cacao at Trinidad, do not trust to the 
results of analysis, to the color, or to any charac- 
ter or quality, except that derived from the luxuri- 
ance of the trees growing on it. The exposure 
should not be to the north, and the situation 
should be on the banks of a river, from which the 
benefits of irrigation may be derived when the 
seasons are too dry, and against any sudden over- 
flow of which there are sufficient safeguards. A 
piece of land having been chosen, it is cleared of 
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all the natural vegetation. This is effected in 
several ways; but the most common is to cut 
down the wood, allow it to dry, very thoroughly, 
and then to burn it off. The plantation is then 
drained, and, if necessary, small trenches are cut 
so as to carry off all superabundant moisture ; 
when all this was done, the land is ready to re- 
ceive the cacao plants. 

It is peculiarly necessary to defend this tree 
from the scorching rays of the sun, and at the 
same time sufficient warmth should be afforded to 
secure the vegetation. This is done by planting 
it, as before stated, with the plantain-tree and the 
erythrina, which answer all the objects desired. 
The cacao plants which are transplanted should 
not exceed three feet in height; where they are 
larger, they are less manageable, and more apt to 
die. The nurseries of the cacao require very fine 
land, well dressed, and free from wet. They 
should be sheltered from the sun. Small heaps 
of earth are collected, into which two seeds of the 
cacao are set; for the first twenty-four hours the 
heaps are covered with plantain-leaves. The 
ground is watered, if necessary, but no water is 
allowed to remain on it. The period best suited 
to this operation is in the month of November. 
When the two seeds in each heap have germinated, 
the weakest plant is destroyed, to give greater vigor 
to the remaining one. The plantain-trees should be 
carefully cut down when they become old, lest in 
their fall they should injure the cacao-trees. By the 
time the plantain-trees are cut down, the erythrina- 
tree, which is called by the Spaniards, French, and 
English by the respective names of madre-del- 
cacao, bois-immortel, and coral tree, has attained, 
from its rapid growth, a sufficient height to pro- 
tect the cacao plant, and in five or six years be- 
comes a lofty tree, affording a congenial shade to 
its protegée, which begins to bear fruit when 
three years old, and comes to perfection in about 
fifteen years, at which time it is from ten to four- 
teen feet in height. 

It may be inquired why this particular plant is 
used to protect the cacao, in preference to any 
other. It is chosen on account of its affording 
the most agreeable covering. The cacao-tree, to 
prosper, although requiring little sun and light, 
yet, like all other plants, must have the exact 
quantum which its peculiar nature calls for. Other 
trees would afford it either too much or too little, 
but the erythrina seems to have been formed by 
nature as the maternal guardian of it, capable of 
ministering to all its exigencies, for which it is 
required, no doubt, by some hidden service to it- 
self. There are two kinds of erythrina, one 
smooth, and the other prickly, both of which are 
used for the above purpose. It grows to the 
height of more than sixty feet, and its foliage is 
delicate and sparse, and of a light-green color. 
It entirely drops its leaves towards the end of the 
dry season, about the end of March or beginning 
of April, and then becomes covered with flowers 
of a bright crimson, and shaped like a cimiter. 
At this season, an extensive plain eovered with 
cacao-plantations, is a magnificent object when 
viewed from a height. The far-stretching forests 
of Erythrina present then the appearance of being 
clothed on the summit with flames, the fresh north- 
east trade-wind adding to the illusion, as it sweeps 
over their tops in apparent fleecy clouds of smoke. 
I must not omit to mention that a plantation of 
cacao has many enemies; deer, a small kind of 
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which are exceedingly plentiful at Trinidad, and 
squirrels and birds, are often very destructive to 
both tree and fruit. 

Cacao is prepared for market in the following 
manner: the pod having been gathered from the 
tree by the hand, or by means of a hooked pole, 
where that mode is impracticable, from the 
branches being too high, it is collected into large 
heaps on the ground, and allowed to soften, or 
sweat, as it is termed by the planters, for three or 
four days. The pods are then opened, by means 
of a longitudinal cut, with a strong knife or bill, 
called a cacao-knife, or bill, and the seeds and 
pulp extracted with the fingers, and thrown into 
another heap, where the mass is allowed to sweat 
fur two or three weeks more. At the end of this 
period, fermentation has loosened the seeds from 
their pulpy bed, when they are easily separated 
from it, and taken to the drying-house in baskets. 
The nuts are now daily spread in the sun upon a 
large cemented, or sometimes only carefully swept, 
esplanade, in front of the drying-house, where 
they are turned frequently and carefully, during the 
day; at night, they are again housed. The dry- 
ing house is furnished with large trays, in which 
the cacao is received during the process of drying, 
and which can be run out at ports in the side of 
the building, when the uncertainty of the weather 
may render that plan advisable. The operation of 
drying is continued for about three weeks, more or 
less, according to the favorable or unfavorable 
state of the weather, when the nuts become sufli- 
ciently dry, and are packed for sale and shipment. 
Coarse bags, made of Oznaburgs sacking, having 
been prepared, each large enough to contain a 
fanega in weight, they are filled with the produce, 
which is now ready to be conveyed to market, in 
Port-of-Spain, on mules’ backs, or in carts, as the 
nature of the roads will admit, where it is usually 
immediately sold, and shipped for Europe, as it is 
an article which deteriorates by keeping. 

The cacao-tree is cultivated to a considerable 
extent in South and Central America; but, in the 
former country, by no means to the great extent 
that it was before the Declaration of Independence 
from the mother country, by its several republics. 
It is grown with great attention, and to a very 
large extent, in Mexico, where, Humboldt tells us, 
it was extensively reared, so far back as the time 
of Montezuma, and whence, it is supposed by him, 
to have been transplanted into the other former 
dependencies of the Spanish monarchy ; an opinion 
which one may be allowed not to coincide in with 
that great man, since it has been ascertained by 
more recent travellers, that excellent cacao is to 
be found growing wild in the forests of the interior 
of British Guiana. The names whereby the plant, 
and the confection prepared from its seeds, are 
recognized at the present time, are, indeed, both 
derived from the Mexican language, a circumstance 
which might have been imagined to favor the sup- 
position, but which of itself, obviously, is entitled 
to little weight. ‘The tree is called by that peo- 
ple, cacava quahuitl, the meaning of which I do 
not know, but which, in all probability, on refer- 
ence to a vocabulary of the Mexican tongue, by 
those curious enough to do so, will be found to be 
descriptive of the nature or use of the plant. The 
confection, and the drink made with it, are termed 
chocolatl, a name which I am fortunate enough to 
know the origin of, with pretty certain accuracy. 
Choco is the Mexican-Indian word descriptive of a 
thick sound, such as is produced by beating or stir- 
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ring a thick liquid; and /atl means drink, or bey- 
erage; so that the entire word, which suits the 
sense to the sound, exactly comes up to what we 
mean by a milled-drink, and what, in the West 
Indies, is yclept, (although, however, in a more 
spirited practice,) ‘‘swizzle.”” But, should my 
friends be not satisfied with this verbal analysis, 
let them agree that the first component of the 
word is the-name of the province of Choco, in 
Mexico, where chocolate was first most used as an 
article of food, of meat and drink. In the time of 
the Aztec kings, the seeds of the cacao were 
made use of as money in Mexico, a use to which 
they are still turned in some parts of it, the smaller 
seeds being employed for the purpose. ‘The low- 
est denomination of coined money current in Mex- 
ico is a silver coin called a real, which is of the 
value of about fivepence ; and, as there must arise 
many petty transactions of business to a lower 
amount, the convenience of these seeds, about sixty 
of which are reckoned as of the value of a real, 
must needs be very great. The best cacao is 
produced in the province of Soconusco, in Mexico, 
but the produce there is so small, that it barely 
supplies the people of property in that country, 
for which reason very little is sent to Europe, 
where that little brings an exorbitant price. ‘The 
second kind in point of goodness, is that of Macha- 
la, Ironcoso, and Motoria, in the state of Guate- 
mala ; the fourth, that grown on the banks of the 
river Magdalena, in the republic of New Granada ; 
the fifth, that of the island of Trinidad, and of 
which I now treat; the sixth, that of Caraceas, in 
the republic of Venezuela; and the seventh, that 
of Guayaquil. Europe, during the dominion of 
Spain over them, was chiefly supplied from the 
abundant crops of the two last places, but since 
their independence, a comparatively small] quantity 
is exported by them. ‘l'rinidad now furnishes a 
large portion of the demand. 

There are, besides the modern ones, several 
treatises on cacao and chocolate, which are curious 
and learned, by Bartholomew Marradon, who was 
a doctor of Marchena; Antonio Colmenero, of 
Ecija; and Dr. Philip Silvester Du Four. Ali of 
these authors agree in giving to chocolate, and all 
the other preparations from the cacao, a very high 
character for the possession of great nutritive qual- 
ities. I have myself personally used it a great 
deal, watching most narrowly its effects upon my 
system, and have always found in it a most whole- 
some, nourishing, and delicious refreshment, qual- 
ities which some have denied it, in their crude, 
captious, or fanciful attempts to decry it: the more 
it is used, with a real intention and spirit to allow 
one’s palate and digestion to be their own unbi- 
assed judges, the more will it be appreciated. 
Foreigners know how to value it; why should not 
Englishmen do so to its full extent, except the 
reason be found in John Bull’s old character for 
hesitation, in not adopting novelties, until the rest 
of Europe have almost got tired of them. 

In conclusion, we recommend the Trinidadians 
and other West Indians who have investments in 
plantations of it, to stick to their cacao, for itis 
an easy, light, and gentlemanly culture and oceu- 
pation, which a man could enact in pumps and silk 
stockings, and that without spoiling his complex- 
ion ; although its price be not too encouraging ; it 
is not one third of what it was in 1816. But, 
would it not be wise in them to represent their 
sufferings to the powers that be, in Downing- 





street, a little more frequently and energetically 
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than they seem yet to have done? Has the quaff- 
ing of theobroma in the West Indies the same 
effect on gods and men there, in making them 
oblivious of their interests, as Lethean sources too 
often produce in higher regions, as respects the 
claims of large bodies of suffering men? Let the 
planters mind their game, and cacao will yet turn 
up as a large trump. 





From the Lancet. 


ON PRUSSIC ACID AS A POISON. 


Severa. cases have lately been painfully brought 
before the public attention, in which prussic acid 
has been used for the purposes of suicide and of 
murder ; the first feeling excited is that of surprise 
that the sale of so terrible a poison should be so 
unrestrictedly allowed ; unless for some improper 
purpose, it can scarcely ever be required by the 
non-professional man, and the danger and skill 
demanded for its preparation would be some safe- 
guard against its manufacture by any but chemists. 
The plea under which it is generally obtained is 
to destroy some animal ; but the instantaneousness 
of the death produced by this acid, even in its most 
concentrated form, is much exaggerated. There 
isa short, but a very distinct interval between the 
taking of the poison and death: animals destroyed 
by it give a cry singularly expressive of pain, and 
are strongly convulsed from the apparently acute 
agony they suffer; nor do we think that even on 
the grounds of saving some old favorite animal 
pain it is preferable to laudanum, and yet only on 
this plea is it ever vended. 

For suicide this poison has over all others this 
terrible advantage ; when once the fatal phial is to 
the lips, no earthly power can stay the course. 
Antidotes are useless. Almost ere the alarm can 
be given the deed has been accomplished; and 
even if an antidote were at hand, with the quantity 
taken, in nine instances out of ten it would be use- 
less; and when first taken the nervous system is 
so violently affected as to render the approach, 
even of a friendly hand, dangerous; the teeth are 
firmly fixed ; and when the sufferer falls exhausted, 
the poison has spread too far into the system to be 
counteracted, even though the antidote were ad- 
ministered within the few seconds that life then 
remained. 

In debarring the suicide from this deadly poison, 
we could not hope to prevent one determined to 
put an end to his existence from effecting his 
deadly purpose ; we will admit this in its fullest 
extent to those who advocate its sale upon the 
grounds that were it forbidden, a plunge from a 
bridge at night, a rope, or a fall from some high 
place are still within his reach; or even if ex- 
cluded from these, oxalic and other corrosive acids 
producing death with the most intense agony are 
still left. But the cause is here marked out: 
time in every poison, save this, is afforded to the 
sufferer to free others from suspicion, but here a 
method of murder is offered by which, if care is 
taken, it would scarcely be possible to detect the 
murderer—a sudden fall, a person is seen applying 
sal volatile, and all traces of the poison are imme- 
diately lost ; suspicion would indeed scarcely arise ; 
if it did, a country surgeon would recognize the 
familiar smell of ammonia. It is undoubtedly 
true, that even though united to ammonia, the 
presence of the acid might be shown by delicate 
tests ; but the composition of prussic acid is against 
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any certainty; it can be produced from animal 
fibre or from blood ; for the purposes of commerce 
it is procured by heating hoofs and potash in an 
iron crucible, and its extreme proneness to decom- 
position would present another still more serious 
difficulty ; unless made from the ferro-prussiate of 
potash, it changes in a few hours into ammonia- 
cal compounds. The cyanuret of potash prepared 
as advised by Professor Liebig, by heating the 
oxide of manganese with the ferro-prussiate of 
potash, in two hours commences to evolve ammo- 
niacal vapors, and within the twenty-four hours is 
entirely decomposed; the deadly poison is by 
chemical combination changed into the stimulant, 
which undoubtedly is*its most efficient antidote. 
It is true, the advance of science has rendered the 
evidence of chemists of a far different character 
from that tendered on the trial of Sir Theodosius 
Boughton, upon which the fact of poisoning by 
prussic acid was considered proved after an inter- 
ment of seven years; the evidence theu consid- 
ered as most conclusive would now but expose the 
incapacity of the witness. In a late inquest, the 
fact of the surgeon not being aware of the ease 
with which this fatal poison could be made from 
urea and animal bodies, deteriorated his other- 
wise valuable evidence; and chemists are the 
more called upon for care, as the judges have 
lately considered it necessary to check the impor- 
tance which chemical evidence so naturally exerted 
on the minds of the jury. ‘The analytical chemist 
should not tender his evidence as if he regarded it 
as conclusive or otherwise of the guilt: in Madame 
Laffarge’s case, the verdict depended upon the 
discovery by Professor Orfila of a minute portion 
of arsenic, which had escaped the researches of 
six experienced chemists, while that strong link 
of circumstantial evidence which established the 
guilt was comparatively overlooked ; but here the 
poison can even perform its deadly task without 
being swallowed. Dr. Collier witnessed a case 
where a lady steeped some fur into the poison, 
and then endeavored to swallow it. The piece 
stuck in her throat, and though aid was immedi- 
ately given, she perished. Had sal volatile been 
freely given, it would have been nearly impossible 
for any chemist, however skilled, to have recog- 
nized, by the most delicate test, the presence of 
this poison after a few days; yet Captain Donel- 
Jan was executed for the murder of Sir Theodo- 
sius Boughton, by the administration of an essence 
of bitter almonds; now, the evidence of the ex- 
istence of an extremely volatile poison could not, 
after seven years, have been depended upon; and 
the more particularly as the witnesses, without 
exception, fell into the serious error of asserting 
that the decay of the corpse commencing immedi- 
ately after death was an undoubted proof of the 
administration of poison. Experience has since 
proved the gross inaccuracy of this absurd state- 
ment, yet in the summing up of the judge we find 
this assertion urged most strongly against the 
prisoner, while the strong and damning facts of 
his possession of a book giving instructions to 
prepare the poison, and the apparatus required to 
prepare it, with the sudden death of the young 
man to whose property he succeeded, were passed 
over. The death was here accompanied with 
great agony, and where the poison is so weak as 
to allow a struggle, the pain 1s evidently of a most 
severe character. The evidence of the witness 
on the inquest on Mrs. Belaney, most painfully 
showed this; the acid was here, indeed, so weak, 
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that had the slightest energy been displayed she 
might undoubtedly have been recovered. The 
judge, on the trial of this case, appeared to give 
but little weight to the evidence of the chemists 
and physicians, and this we fear will be even more 
strongly marked. We admit that the positions 
taken by the chemists and physicians would, if 
admitted, have superseded the necessity of legal 
inquiries ; one of the most scientific stating, as in 
the case of Mr. Macnaughton, that the mind of a 
man capable of committing a murder could not be 
in a sound state, and that the criminal required 
the application of medical instead of legal correc- 
tion, to renew the harmony between the passions 
and their counterbalancing faculties. 

The prussic acid, prepared as directed by the 
Pharmacopeia, is very dilute, containing two per 
cent. only of the acid. The strength of Scheele’s 
which is continually referred to by physicians, is 
not known, the professor having in his form omitted 
to state the quantity to be distilled over. The 
first quarter of an hour would, therefore, if the 
operation were carefully conducted, yield an acid, 
three drops of which would destroy a small animal ; 
while that prepared by another chemist who would 
continue the distillation for several hours would be 
weaker then the dilute acid directed by the Phar- 
macopeia. This great difference in the preparation 
of the acid has produced several fatal accidents, 
particularly in France, where, to secure uniform- 
ity, Gay Lussac introduced the plan of producing 
acid of the highest possible strength. Cyanuret 
of mercury was decomposed by the addition of its 
own weight of strong hydrochloric acid; the re- 
ceiver was kept cool in ice and salt, the acid dis- 
tilled by the gentlest heat passing over dry chloride 
of lime to absorb the excess of water; in this way 
an acid is procured the inhalation of which is suffi- 
cient, during the trifling escape inseparable from 
the most careful distillation, to produce headache, 
and occasionally stupefaction ; flies near it are ob- 
served to fall dead, and while transferring it to a 
bottle the operator is forced to hold his breath. 
Acid of this terrific strength is not kept by any 
chemist in England. Majendie, the celebrated 
French physiologist, on the other hand, recom- 
mended an acid weaker than that prepared by our 
Pharmacopeia, mixed with a syrup; but at his 
own hospital the dreadful preparation of Gay 
Lussac was administered for his own; the medi- 
cine was poured out and swallowed, and nine or 
ten had taken the dose before the fatal convulsions 
of the first patients showed the mistake. Reme- 
dies were immediately given, and some, we be- 
lieve three, were saved ; but as if a fatality was to 
be attached to this medicine, no sooner is it recog- 
nized by physicians and admitted into our Pharma- 
copeia, and every chemist required to keep it, than 
we find it the general weapon for murder or for 
suicide; and though an unobjectionable form is 
given in the Pharmacopeia, physicians still adhere 
to the uncertain form of Scheele. The advocates 
of the strong acid have but to increase the dose of 
the Pharmacopeia preparation to ten drops, to 
satisfy themselves that giddiness and other signs 
of too large a dose are produced by this, the dilute 
acid, with the same certainty as with even the 
strong acid of Gay Lussac. 

Prussic acid consists of charcoal, hydrogen, and 
nitrogen ; the known affinity of the two latter to 
form ammonia is the cause of the tendency of the 
acid to be decomposed, and the cyanate of ammo- 
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COOKING AND LIVING IN PARIS. 


Tue following is an extract of a letter from Mr. 
Weed to the Albany Evening Journal ; 


‘** Nothing about Paris strikes.a stranger with 
more surprise than the quiet manner of conducting 
its business. You see little or nothing of the 
noise and bustle of other great cities. Neither the 
hum of commerce nor the din of manufactures are 
heard. There is more stir about the basin a: 
Albany, with greater demonstrations of business, 
than is to be met with in all Paris. You even 
wonder how such a vast population are supplied 
with provisions; and the wonder how they al! 
support themselves is much greater. We, how- 
ever, are strangers to the rigid system and habits 
of economy that prevail here. [ am assured by 
an intelligent American, who has been long here, 
that the expense of victualling Paris, with its 
million of mouths, does not exceed that of victual- 
ling New York. Nothing is wasted here, while 
in New York enough is thrown away daily to feed 
a hundred thousand Parisians. French science jn 
cooking is everything to Paris. Many of their most 
delicate, as well as their most frequent dishes, are 
made of things which we reject as garbage. Many 
of their most delicious soups are compounded of 
materials which we have never dreamed of eating. 
Indeed, there is no part of a creature, from its 
horns to its hoofs, out of which the French wi! 
not serve you up a savory dish. I came here with 
a determination to eschew the refinements in 
French cookery, but my resolutions and prejudices 
have yielded, day by day, and dish after dish, 
until 1 now eat whatever is set before me, 
taking care to smother all that Jooks like horse 
sieak, cat stew, or rat pie, in tomatoes. I have 
eaten as many varieties of soups, since I came to 
Paris, as there are sub-divisions in a New Eng- 
land sermon, or verses in a chapter of the Book of 
Chronicles ; and for the most part 1 must say that 
these ‘ pottages’ are excellent. With beef and 
vegetables, a French cook will serve you a capita! 
dinner, in three courses, for one franc. The ten- 
dency of French cooking is to diminish the quan- 
tity of meat, and to increase the proportions of 
bread and vegetables consumed ; and another and 
more important result of the perfection of their 
art, is to greatly diminish the expenses of living. 
Bread at wine, or perhaps I should say wine 
and bread, are the staples of life in France. You 
see Frenchmen in cafés, in gardens, and by the 
road side, dining not only contentedly but cheer- 
fully, upon red wine and dry bread. I look from 
my window into the apartment of a humble French 
family, who dine daily from a single soup, with 
wine and bread. The bread here, for families, is 
baked in rolls a yard long, and stands by the table 
with one end upon the floor, while the other rests 
against the wall. In commencing dinner, the 
master or mistress of the family cuts a slice, and 
then passes the loaf round the table, each cutting 
for themselves, and then the roll is again placed 
upright against the wall. ; 

‘Tt is said that from thirty to fifty thousand of 
the inhabitants of Paris rise in the morning with- 
out knowing where or how they are to get either 
a breakfast or dinner. This class, for the most 
part, neither work nor beg, but in some way 0° 
another, enough sticks to their fingers, during the 
day, to enable them to procure the necessaries 0! 
life—wine and bread.”’ 





nia being itseif a very volatile salt, renders its 
trace stil] more evanescent. 








From the Polytechnic Review. 
THE UNIVERSAL SALVAGE COMPANY. 


Since our last number, this company has so far 
advanced, that it is most probable that it will be 
enabled to come into early operation; we have 
read with much attention the prospectus it has 
placed before the public, and we have no doubt, 
whatever, that to a maritime and commercial 
pation it is likely to prove of the highest value ; 
the following extract is one that will be consid- 
ered conclusive :— 

“The history of the casualties of the royal 
and commercial navies of this great maritime 
countty affords melancholy proof of the immense 
josses annually sustained by shipwreck. Indeed, 
30 great is the amount of treasure and valuable 
property sacrificed to the sea, that the wrecks 
which lie submerged in the seas of Europe, espe- 
cially on the coast, within the latitudes of 36 and 
56 degrees north, and in known localities, are cal- 
culated to contain property to a greater amount 
than could be found in a tangible shape upon the 
surface of the two kingdoms of Spain and Portu- 
gal. This immense treasure receives constant 
augmentation from wrecks occurring upon the 
different coasts of Europe to the estimated amount 
of about four millions annually ; and these wrecks, 
in many instances, occasion other wrecks from the 
obstructions, and especially the foul anchorage, 
caused by them, when ships are sunk on anchor- 
age ground. In the years 1835-6, this interesting 
and important subject was investigated by a com- 
mittee of the house of commons, who, in making 
their inquiries, selected two periods of three years 
each, viz. first, from 1816 to 1818 inclusively ; 
and secondly, from 1833 to 1835 inclusively ; and 
reported according to Lloyd’s books, that, in the 
irst period, the total number of ships or vessels 
wrecked or missing appeared to be 1203; and in 
the second period 1702. About the middle of the 
ast century, one hundred vessels were lost in a 
single gale of wind at the port of Cadiz. 

“These facts sufficiently demonstrate the mag- 
nitude of the losses occurring from vessels wrecked 
at sea, and the importance of any attempt to re- 
‘eve them. Such attempts have not been unfre- 
quent; and the most usual have been by means of 
the diving-bell. In the year 1683, (about a cen- 
wry after the first exhibition of the diving-bell in 
Europe before the emperor Charles V. of Ger- 
nany,) William Phipps, founder of the noble house 
f Mulgrave and Normanby, formed a subscrip- 
ton, to which the famous General Monk, Duke 
¢ Albemarle, largely contributed, for searching 
id unloading a Spanish galleon, sunk about forty- 
ve years previously, on the coast of Hispaniola 
‘St. Domingo.) After one or two failures, Mr. 
*hipps succeeded, and returned in 1687 to Eng- 
ind, with treasure amounting to 300,000/. ster- 
ng. The tenth part acerued to the king; the 


subseribers of 1007. received 10,0007. each from 
‘ne adventure, Large, however, as was the fruit 
oi this enterprise, the result obtained from the use 
1 the diving-bell, in cases of salvage, is but par- 
“al and incomplete ; nor is it improbable that an 
‘mount of treasure remained in the galleon, after 
‘te operations of Mr. Phipps, larger than that 
vhich was recovered by him.”” 

Ifa survey were made of the wrecks which sur- 
‘und the coasts of the United Kingdom, similar 
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Duke of Albemarle’s share was 90,000/.; and | 
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to the one made of wrecked vessels on the coral 
reefs round the small island of Anagada, West 
Indies, by order of the house of commons, in 
1824, such a survey would astonish the world 
that so much valuable property should have lain 
so long, and almost daily increasing by other 
wrecks, within the immediate reach of the first 
maritime nation, without any effectual means, on a 
large scale, being adopted to recover them. We 
frequently read that such a vessel has sunk, the 
crew saved or drowned as the case may be, the 
public lament the occurrence, the parties interested 
set about recovering the loss of property from the 
underwriters, the claim is adjusted, and beth par- 
ties endeavor to forget the catastrophe as soon as 
possible ; although the vessel, worth several thou- 
sand pounds, has sunk in twenty fathoms water 
only, her position easily ascertained, every facility 
to pass chains round her to recover her, neverthe- 
less there she lays given up as lost forever. Take, 
for instance, the Phenix steamer, sunk off Dunge- 
ness, and many others we could mention ; it is to 
be remembered also that several vessels of war 
lay sunk at Spithead upwards of fifty years, and 
that it is only within the last few years, that the 
application of the galvanic battery and the im- 
proved diving dress, induced the government to 
recover the effects of part of those vessels by 
}means of the tedious and dangerous process of 
diving, and by the former to destroy the vessels 
by blowing them to pieces, creating vast labor to 
recover the fragments. Many persons imagine 
that when a vessel has sunk she is immediately 
destroyed by the action of the waves ; such gene- 
rally is the case in very shoal water, on rocks, 
&c., but when the depth of water is beyond the 
swell or break of the sea, such vessel will remain 
whole for many years ; for example, the numerous 
foreign vessels of war and others sunk many years 
| back, whose position and condition are well ascer- 
| tained ; also the Mary Rose, one of Henry the 
| Eighth’s ships, sunk off Spithead near three hun- 
| dred years back; the divers have visited her, as- 
,certained her position, several guns have been 
|raised from her, and they have reported that 
|although she is covered with innumerable shell- 
fish, she appears whole and in fair condition ; and 
/an opinion has been expressed by those capable 
|of giving one, that she could be raised by the 
| power of the atmosphere applied according to Mr. 
Baward Austin’s patent method. Really, this is 
so interesting a subject that we must beg permis- 
sion to call the attention of the scientific world to 
the fact that a vesse] of so ancient construction 
lies in a moderate depth of water, within a short 
distance of the shore, that it is capable of being 
raised by the application of the above invention, 
and placed in one of her majesty’s docks at Ports- 
mouth. 

Several individuals have lately, by means of the 
diving dress, realized considerable sums of money 
from wrecked vessels on the coast of Ireland, in 
the Mediterranean seas, the Azores, &c. ; and one 
of the steam tug companies at Liverpool, during 
the last year, recovered a vast amount of cargo 
from wrecked vessels; and they placed in the 
hands of Lloyd’s agents at that port upwards of 
£20,000 recovered from one vessel; also, during 
the last four years, another party has been work- 
ing by the same means successfully in various 
parts of the Mediterranean. They visited the bay 
of Navarino, and recovered several brass guns 
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from the Turkish vessels of war sunk in that a 
(upwards of 100 including the transports.) ‘The 
Greek government had employed their divers pre- 
viously to the depth of nine fathoms, which was 
their limit,when the parties alluded to arrived and 
carried on their operations to eleven fathoms ; but 
the pressure of the water became so great and 
distressing to the men that they could not descend 
to a greater depth, and the pursuit was given up, 
leaving immense wealth untouched, and the more 
wealthy and large ships sunk in deeper water, and 
in still weather are easily discerned. The same 
divers entered into a contract with the Turkish 
government to receive fifty per cent. on all they 
recovered from their vessels. They operated by 
the same means on the Turkish adiniral’s ship, on 
board of which the wealthy Turks had placed their 
treasure during the revolt at Scio; this vessel took 
fire and sunk; from it they recovered much valu- 
able plate and a brass gun weighing between six 
and seven tons. ‘These successful ventures have 
been kept quiet for certain reasons, but such and 
similar facts clearly prove that if parties with lim- 
ited means and power can accomplish so much, 
there is an ample field open for the ‘* Universal 
Salvage Company,’’ with capital and unlimited 
lifting power, to realize immense wealth ; for they 
are unshackled by any expensive machinery or 
establishment. Their operations are expeditious 
and economical ; having accurately ascertained the 
value of the proposed ship to be raised, her exact 
position by their simple and ingenious method by 
buoys on the surface of the water, the probable 
expense to accomplish the object is easily known. 
The large per centage of thirty-three and one-third 
per cent. which the salvors are entitled to by law, 
must, if their business be conducted with common 
prudence, enable them to pay a large dividend on 
their shares as well as to restore a vast amount of 
property to underwriters and others, who, in many 
instances, have been ruined by the sad and melan- 
choly catastrophe, shipwreck. 
Another important feature proposed by this com- 
pany is to establish a steam vessel, or more, in a 
osition, especially during the winter months, that 
1s likely to be of essential service to ships in dis- 
tress entering the Downs or the river Thames. 
Numerous are the instances of vessels perishing, 
with their crews, in sight of hundreds of spectators 
on shore, without possibility of aid being rendered 
them by the present means; and although there 
are upwards of thirty steam vessels employed as 
tugs on the river Thames, strange to say, there is 
not one of them fitted with proper anchorage gear, 
or the means to recover them in rough weather, or 
to continue for any time in a gale of wind exposed 
to the action of the sea without being herself 
destroyed ; therefore, it is impossible that such 
vessels can render assistance to a ship in bad 
weather. These are facts beyond contradiction, 
and are well known to the pilots; we therefore 
hail with satisfaction the proposal that a steam 
vessel be constructed, combining all the late im- 
provements, and capable of continuing under 
weigh in severe weather to render assistance to 
ships on entering the Thames, which, no doubt, 
will be the means of saving many valuable lives and 
much property; and from the sums of money 
realized occasionally by the class of vessels just 
described, the expectation is justified that a hand- 
some profit will be obtained on the capital so em- 
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A Brief Sketch of the Life of Joseph Lancaster. 
Including the introduction of his System of Ed- 
ucation. By Wituiam Corston. 18mo. 


sane Eclectic Review has an article on Dr. 
Bell and Joseph Lancaster. Having so lately had 


a long notice of the former in the Living Age, we 
omit most of that part of the review. ] 


Joseph Lancaster was born in Kent Street, 
Southwark, on the 27th of November, 1778. 
His father was a Chelsea pensioner, who had 
served in the British army during the American 
war. To the pious example and early instruction 
of his parents he always attributed, under the 
divine blessing, any acquaintance he possessed 
with the power of religion. ‘* My first impres- 
sions,”’ he says, ‘‘ of the beauty of the Christian 
religion were received from their instructions.” 
There is a touching beauty in his own account of 
himself as a little child, retiring to a corner, re- 
peating the name of Jesus, and as often reverenitly 
bowing to it. ‘* I seemed to feel,’’ he says, “ that 
it was the name of one I loved, and to whom my 
heart performed reverence. I departed from my 
retirement well satisfied with what I had been 
doing, and I never remembered it but with de- 
light.’’ This little incident was an epitome of the 
man, and, inconsistent as it may seem to be with 
his future religious profession as a member of the 
society of Friends, it truly shadowed forth the en- 
thusiastic, not to say passionate feeling, which 
through life so eminently characterized him. 

At the early age of eight years he was ponder- 
ing the Gospels in secret retirement and delight, 
his heart *‘ filled with love and devotion to God,” 
with ‘* breathings of good-will to the human race,” 
and with ‘‘ desires to devote his life to the service 
of God.’ At fourteen, Clarkson’s Fssay on the 
Slave Trade came in his way, and alone, and with- 
out taking counsel of any one, he determined to go 
to Jamaica, to teach the poor blacks to read the 
word of God. Mr. Corston’s narrative of this 
adventure is so brief and simple that it scarcely 
admits of condensation :— 

** With a view to accomplish his purpose, he 
left home for Bristol, without the knowledge of 
his parents, having only a Bible, Pilgrim's Pro- 
gress, and a few shillings in his pocket. The 
first night he slept under a hedge, and the next 
under a hay-stack. On his journey, he fell in with 
a mechanic who was likewise going to Bristol. 
They walked together; and as Joseph’s money 
was all expended, his companion sustained hin. 
On arriving at his destination, he was pennyless, 
and almost shoeless. He entered himself as a 
volunteer; and was sent to Milford Haven the 
next morning. On board, he was at first the object 
of much ridicule, and was contemptuously styled 
parson. The captain being absent one day, the 
officers asked him if he would preach them a ser- 
mon. He replied, ‘Yes, if you will give me 
leave to go below for half an hour to read my 
Bible.’ hey said, ‘O certainly, an hour if you 
choose.”’ hen he came up, there was a cask 
placed upon deck, and the ship’s company were al! 
assembled. Having placed him upon the cask he 
proceeded to lecture them upon their habits of pro- 
fane swearing, drunkenness, &c., at first much (0 
their mirth and amusement ; but after a little they 
began to droop their heads, when he told them !! 
they would leave off these wretched practices, Te 
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pent, and turn to the Lord, they might still be 
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happy here and happy hereafter. After this ser- 
mon, he was treated kindly—no one was suffered 
to laugh at him, or use him ill, during the three 
weeks he remained on board. 

‘* His return home to his parents was occasioned 
as follows:—a dissenting minister at Clapham, 
happening to call in at his mother’s shop, found 
her weeping, and in great distress. On his kindly 
asking the cause, she informed him that her child 
had left home, and she knew not what was become 
of him. He endeavored to pacify and comfort her 
with the hope that the Lord would restore him to 
her; and then inquired where she thought he was 
gone. She replied—* Why, we think to the West 
Indies He has felt much and talked much about 
the poor blacks lately, from having read Mr. 
Clarkson’s book about them.’ ‘O come, my good 
woman,’ he rejoined, ‘take comfort. I am inti- 
mate with the captain of the Port Admiral’s ship, 
at Plymouth. live at Clapham. Should you 
hear of your son, let me know.’ tn about three 
weeks, a letter was received from Joseph —his 
parents informed the minister—he wrote to the 
captain, and Joseph was soon sent home with a 
new suit of clothes, money in his pocket, and his 
carriage paid by coach.’’—pp. 2, 3. 

Between this period, and that of his attaining 
the age of eighteen, he seems to have been an as- 
sistant at two schools, one a boarding, the other a 
day school ; and thus, as he afterwards states in a 
letter to Dr. Bell, he became acquainted with all 
the defects attendant on the old system of tuition 
in both kinds of schools. At eighteen he com- 
menced teaching on his own account in his father’s 
house, and the following description of the under- 
taking, extracted from an old report of the 


It 


Borough Road School, is from his own pen. 


refers to the year 1798. 

‘The undertaking was begun under the hospi- 
table roof of an affectionate parent: my father 
gave the school-room rent free, and after fitting up 
the forms and desks myself, I had the pleasure, 
before I was eighteen, of having near ninety chil- 
dren under instruction, many of whom I educated 
free of expense. As the number of scholars con- 
tinued to increase I soon had occasion to rent 
larger premises. 

‘*A season of scarcity brought the wants of 

poor families closely under my notice: at this 
time a number of very liberal persons enabled me 
to feed the hungry children. In the course of 
this happy exertion, I became intimately ac- 
quainted with the state of many industrious poor 
families, whose necessities had prevented the pay- 
ment of the small price of their children’s tuition, 
some of whom had accumulated arrears for many 
weeks. In every such case I remitted the arrears 
and continued the children’s instruction free of 
expense, 
_ “The state of the poor, combined with the feel- 
ings of ny mind, had now blended the pay school 
with a free school. Two benevolent private friends 
had been in the habit of paying for five or six poor 
children at the low price I had fixed as the assize 
of education or mental bread for my neighborhood. 
I easily induced these friends to place the money 
they gave, as pay, in the form of a subseription.”” 
—pp. 6, 7. 

On the outside of his schoolroom he placed the 
following printed notice :—*‘ All that will may 
send their children and have them educated freely ; 
and those that do not wish to have education for 
nothing, may pay for it if they please.” This 
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filled his school ; but, as might have been ex- 
pected, left his income scarcely adequate to his own 
board and comforts. 

As the number of his pupils increased, a new 
schoolroom became necessary. It was provided, 
chiefly through the benevolent aid of the late Duke 
of Bedford and Lord Somerville, ‘* who,’’ says 
Lancaster, ‘‘ appeared to be sent by Providence to 
open wide before me the portals of usefulness for 
the good of the poor.’’ ‘* The children,”’ he adds, 
**now came in for education like flocks of sheep ; 
and the number so greatly increased, as to place 
me in that state which is the mother of invention, 
The old plan of education, in which | had been 
hitherto conversant, was daily proved inadequate 
to the purposes of instruction on a large scale. In 
every respect I had to explore a new and untrodden 
path. My continual endeavors have been happily 
crowned with success,”’ 


[Here the reviewer gives a long account of the 
origin of the controversy between Bell and Lancas- 
ter, which we omit. ] 


With renewed pleasure we now resume the 
narrative of Lancaster’s progress, associated as his 
efforts ever must be with the subsequent spread of 
knowledge, the growth and enlargement of the 
popular mind, and the moral and intellectual im- 
provement of the laboring classes of society in 
these realms. Even his enemies were constrained 
to allow (no mean praise) that to him—to his 
‘* geal, ingenuity and perseverance,’’ were to be 
attributed the awakening of the public mind to the 
duty of caring for the instruction of the poor, and 
the exhibition of an agency by which it could be 
promptly, economically, and efficiently accom- 
plished. 

We left him busy in the new room for which 
he was mainly indebted to the late Duke of Bed- 
ford—a thousand children daily gathering for in- 
struction, and a few friends supporting him by 
their annual subscriptions. Nothing can be more 
beautiful than the account given of his position and 
character at this time. He was always domesti- 
cated with his pupils. In their play hours he was 
their companion and their friend. He accompanied 
them in bands of two, three, and (on one occasion) 
of five hundred at once, to the environs of London 
for amusement and instruction. 

Nor did he care only for their intellectual neces- 
sities. Distress and privation were abroad :—he 
raised contributions, went to market, and, between 
the intervals of school, presided at dinner with 
sixty or eighty of the most needy of his flock. 
‘‘ The character of benefactor he scarce thought 
about; it was absorbed in that of teacher and 
friend. On Sunday evenings, he would have large 
companies of pupils to tea, and after mutually en- 
joying a very pleasant intercourse, would conclude 
with reading a portion of the sacred writings in a 
reverential manner. Some of the pupils would 
vary the exercise occasionally by reading select 
pieces of religious poetry, and their teacher would 
at times add such advice and observations, as the 
conduct of individuals, or the beauty and im- 
portance of the subject required. Is it any wonder 
that with pupils so trained, to whom so many 
endearing occasions presented, evidences should 
abound of affection, docility and improvement? 
In them he had many ready codperators, and, 
however incapable of forming designs, never were 
agents more prompt and willing to execute.”’ 
These were his best and most joyous days. 
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Happy would it have been for him, though cer- 
tainly not for mankind, had he never emerged 
from this scene of humble, quiet usefulness, into 
the turbulence of a world, which distracted him by 
its excitement, injured him by its praise, and 
finally, cast him off for faults of which itself had 
been the parent. 

He was now rapidly becoming an object of pub- 
lic attention. His school-room was visited by 
‘* foreign princes, ambassadors, peers, commoners, 
ladies of distinction, bishops and archbishops ;’’ 
his publications were passing rapidly through 
editions, each larger than its predecessor ; his 
school, ably and zealously conducted by youths 
trained under his own eye, and imbued with his own 
enthusiastic spirit, was forsaken for lectures in all 
the principal towns of the kingdom, in every part of 
which he was received with the most marked and 
flattering attentions from all classes ; even the mon- 
arch did not disdain to admit him, uncovered, to his 
presence, but sustained, encouraged and applauded 
him. This interview, which took place at Wey- 
mouth in 1805, is described by Mr. Corston, and 
is too characteristic to be omitted. 

** On entering the royal presence, the king said : 
*‘ Lancaster, I have sent for you to give me an ac- 
count of your System of Education, which I hear has 
met with opposition, One master teach five hundred 
children at the same time! How do you keep them 
in order, Lancaster?’ Lancaster replied, ‘ Please 
thy majesty, by the same principle thy majesty’s 
army is kept in order—by the word of command.’ 
His majesty replied, ‘Good, good; it does not 
require an aged general to give the command—one 
of younger years can do it.’ Lancaster observed, 
that, in his schools, the teaching branch was per- 
formed by youths who acted as young monitors. 
The king assented, and said, ‘Good.’ Lancaster 


then described his system; and he informed me 
that they all paid great attention, and were highly 
delighted ; and as soon as he had finished, his 
majesty said: * Lancaster, I highly approve of 
your system, and it is my wish that every poor 
child in my dominions should be taught to read 
the Bible ; I will do anything you wish to promote 


this object.’ ‘ Please thy majesty,’ said Lan- 
caster, ‘if the system meets thy majesty’s appro- 
bation, I can go through the country and lecture 
on the system, and have no doubt, but in a few 
months, I shall be able to give thy majesty an ac- 
count where ten thousand poor children are being 
educated, and some of my youths instructing 
them.’ His majesty immediately replied : ‘ Lan- 
caster, I will subscribe £100 annually; and,’ 
addressing the queen, ‘ you shall subscribe £50, 
Charlotte ; and the princesses, £25 each ;’ and 
then added, ‘ Lancaster, you may have the money 
directly.’ Lancaster observed : ‘ Please thy ma)- 
esty, that will be setting thy nobles a good ex- 
ample.’ The royal party appeared to smile at this 
observation ; but the queen observed to his majesty, 
* How cruel it is that enemies should be found 
who endeavor to hinder his progress in so good a 
work.’ To which the king replied ; ‘ Charlotte, 
a good man seeks his reward in the world to come.’ 
Joseph then withdrew.”’ 

At this time money appeared to him to be flow- 
ing in, in a perpetual stream. Unaccustomed to 
its management, and ignorant of its value, he ex- 
pended it with thoughtless profusion, if not with 
sinful extravagance. He was, in fact, at this pe- 
riod in so high a state of excitement as to be 
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‘*The day after to-morrow,’’ he writes from the 
country to a friend, ‘‘ is my birth-day. I am nine 
and twenty. I wish all my children to have a 
plumb-puddding and roast beef; do order it for 
them, and spend a happy hour in the evening with 
them, as thou didst this time last year, in my ab- 
sence in Ireland; furnish them with money, and 
when the good Samaritan comes again he will 
repay thee.’? And so he went on. Yet, as might 
be expected, not without many severe trials and 
struggles. A faithful and valued friend, still liv- 
ing, who never forsook him either in evil report or 
good report, and to whom he was largely indebted 
through life for pecuniary aid, has related to us 
his own singular introduction to him, which took 
place about this time. Having heard of Lancas- 
ter and his system, he says:—‘‘I called at his 
school to inquire about the training of a teacher, 
and after some conversation relating to the neces- 
sary arrangements for the man’s attendance, | 
slipped a ten-pound note into his hand as an 
acknowledgment of my obligations. What was 
my astonishment to see this quiet man, with 
whom I had a moment before been calmly con- 
versing, at once turn pale, tremble, stand fixed as 
a statue, and then, flinging himself upon my 
shoulder, burst into a flood of tears, exclaiming, 
‘ Friend, thou knewest it not, but God hath sent 
thee to keep me from a gaol, and to preserve my 
system from ruin!’ ’’ . 

And this was the state in which he lived for 
years—excited, enthusiastic, the creature of im- 
pulse and passion—his zeal ‘‘ eating him ‘up,”’ his 
judgment weak and oftentimes perverted. His 
letters to his friend Corston, without doubt, faith- 
fully reveal the ‘‘ inner man,’’ and they are always 
excited, imaginative, and passionate, sometimes 
enlivened by a tinge of humor oddly contrasting 
with depression and melancholy. The alternations 
of hope and fear in his mind are here seen to be 
rapid and powerful. Yesterday, “ bile, fatigue 
and grief overwhelm”’ him; to-day, he has ‘ the 
valley of Achor for a door of hope.’’ At one 
time, the “‘iron hand of affliction and sorrow is 
upon him,’’ and he is ‘‘ throwing himself at the 
footstool of his Saviour and his God, pleading his 
promises, pleading his fulness, pleading his wants, 
and there resolving to succeed or perish.’ At 
another time, he is exalted, ‘‘ telling the high and 
mighty ones that the decree of Heaven hath gone 
forth, that the poor youth of these nations shall be 
educated, and it is out of the power of man to re- 
verse it.’? One day, he is ‘‘ peaceful and re- 
signed,”’ feeling that he is ‘‘ sent into the world 
to do and to suffer the will of God,’’ and welcom- 
ing ‘‘ sufferings and the cross as the path the 
Saviour trod.’’ The next, he is shouting * vic- 
tory, victory, the enemies are amazed and con- 
founded ; the stout-hearted are spoiled ; they have 
slept their sleep; none of the men of might have 
found their hands: the Lord hath cast the horse 
and his rider into a deep sleep.”’ 

To his enthusiastic and imaginative tempera- 
ment things innumerable present themselves 2s 
‘* signal interferences.” He ‘* wonders at Provi- 
dence”’ every step he takes. His friends will see 
** wonders next spring.’’ The invisible power ot 
God goes through him ‘far more sensibly than 
the circulation of blood through his veins.”” He 
is at Dover, and after attending two public meet- 
ings on education, holds a private conference with 
a select party ; serious conversation takes place; 





totally unfit to manage his pecuniary affairs. 


‘a solemn covering’ comes over them—* it 
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seemed a power almost apostolic. After standing 
an hour amongst them, he closes with solemn 
prayer, “‘ going boldly to the throne of grace in 
the sacred and powerful name of Jesus.’’ He car- 
ries the same spirit into the world with him, and 
applies it, without discrimination, to his pecu- 
niary circumstances. He is pressed for money, 
but he cannot believe that, ‘‘if the Almighty has 
designed the education of the poor of London, a 
few poor pitiless creditors can prevent it ;’’ only 
let the eyes of his friends be opened, and they 
will see *‘the mountain full of horses of fire, and 
of chariots of fire, round about Elijah.’’ He is in 
‘watch and ward’’ arrested for debt, and in a 
spunging-house ; he has been there three days, 
and no one has been to see him: but he is *‘ as 
happy as Joseph was in the king’s prison in 
Egypt.’’ Corston visits him, and stays an hour 
ortwo with him. ‘After my departure,’’ he 
says :— 

‘He rang for the sheriff's officer, to take him 
io the Bench ; but obtained leave to call at home 
on their way thither. When he got home, his 
wife and child, and all his young monitors, were 
assembled, overwhelmed with grief because he 
was going to prison. After being with them a 
little, he opened the parlor door, and said to the 
man, ‘ Friend, when i am at home, I read the 
scriptures to my family; hast thou any objection 
weomein” He replied, ‘ No, sir,’ and went in, 
After he had read a chapter or two, he went to 
prayer. The man soon became deeply affected, 
and joined the common grief. After prayer the) 
man retarned into the other room, and Joseph in 
a few minutes said to him, ‘ Now, friend, | am 
ready for thee.’ They had not gone many paces 





from the door, when the man said, ‘ Sir, have you | chants assembled. 


got no friend to be bound for you for this debt? | 
Joseph replied, ‘ No, I have tried them all.’ 
‘Well,’ replied the man, ‘then I°ll be bound for 
you myself, for you are an honest man, I know.’ 
He surrendered him at the King’s Bench and they 
ook his security for the debt. About ten o'clock 
the next morning, he came jumping into my ware- 
house, Ludgate Hill, saying, ‘ Ah, friend William, 
did I not tell thee that thou was not to assist me 
this time  "’—pp. 35, 36. 

This arrest brought matters to a crisis. A 
friendly docket was struck against him, and his 
creditors were called together. The result was, 
that in 1808 his affairs were transferred to trus- 
lees—a fixed sum was allowed for his private ex- 
penses—a correct account of all receipts and ex- 
penditures was for the first time kept; and shortly 
afier an association was formed, originally entitled 
“the Royal Laneasterian Institution for promot- | 
ing the Education of the Children of the Poor,’’ 
and subsequently, for the sake of greater simplicity, 
comprehension, and brevity—the Bririsu anp 
Foreign Scuoou Soctery. 

Lancaster's affairs were indeed transferred to 








trustees, but the man remained unchanged. He 
was still the victim of his impulses. 
ment of his mind never subsided. 
of his extravagance was to him an intolerable 
interferenee. 


tion he had founded ; commenced a private board- 
ing sehool at Tooting ; became still more deeply 
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character we are indebted to a manuscript commu- 
nication from himself, which has been kindly 
placed in our hands in order to enable us to com- 
plete the sketch we have undertaken. 

On his arrival in the States he was everywhere 
welcomed and honored as the friend of learning 
and of man. His lectures were numerously 
attended, and, for a time, all appeared to go well 
with him. But his popularity rapidly decayed. 
Rumors of debt and of discreditable pecuniary 
transactions in England, soon followed him; sick- 
ness, severe and long continued, wasted his 
family; and poverty, with her long train of ills, 
overtook him. Under these circumstances he was 
advised to try a warmer climate, and an opening 
having presented itself in Caraccas, he was assisted 
by his friends to proceed thither. He went with 
his son-in-law and daughter, (who afterwards 
settled in Mexico,) and, to use his own words, 
‘was kindly received—promised great things, 
honored with the performance of little ones,’’ and 
—after expressing, in no measured terms, his 
indignation at the breach of all the promises made 
to him—was glad to leave his family, and escape 
with his life. This was accomplished by a hasty 
flight into the interior, from whence he subse- 
quently reached the sea shore, and embarked in a 
British vesse] bound for St. Thomas. 

During his stay in Caraccas he had entered a 
second time into the marriage state, and his account 
of the performance of the ceremony is curious, as 
being probably the only instance yet on record, of 
a Quaker wedding in South America. 

The party met in Lancaster’s school-room. At 
the time appointed General Bolivar with his lead- 
ing officers and a large party of gentry and mer- 
‘* Bolivar’s suite,’’ he says, 
‘* were extremely puzzled at the large maps, some 
busying themselves with looking for Caraccas in 
Asia and in Africa. The ceremony commenced 
by the whole party being requested to sit in 
silence. After a time this was broken by a 
notary, reciting the names and connexions of the 
parties, and proclaiming that each had promised, 
in the fear of God, to take the other ‘ for better 
or worse, for richer or poorer,’ and so on. The 
witnesses set their hands and seals to the con- 
tract—Bolivar signified his approval, and the mar- 
riage was regarded by all parties as binding.”’ 

After a short stay at Santa Cruz and St. 
Thomas, where again his lectures were attended 
by the governor and the gentry of the island, he 
returned to Philadelphia. Again sickness over- 
took him, and poverty, and much sorrow. In 
miserable lodgings, with an apparently dying wife, 
pinched by want, and pressed hard by difficulties 
of every kind, he appealed to the benevolent, and 
in addition to other aid, obtained a vote of 500 
dollars from the corporation of New York. This 
enabled him to take a small house, and to recover 
strength. 

He now determined to return to England, and 


The excite-} all but agreed for his passage, when circumstances 
The repression | 


On his 
rrival at Montreal he commenced his lectures, and 


induced him to return through Canada. 
a 


i One by one he quarrelled with his| again fora time floated along the stream of popular 
friends; then separated himself from the institu-| favor. 


His worldly cireamstances improved, and 
he determined to give up the thought of returning 
to England, and to settle in Canada. After a 


involved ; went through the Gazette ; and finally,|time, and probably through his own folly, he 
wearied with strife and sorrow, sailed in the year| again sauk, and then opened a private school for 


1818 for the new world. 


subsistence. In this school room he held “ silent 


For the few subsequent notices of his life and| meetings’ on “ first days,’’ sitting alone, while 
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his wife and family were gone to church. 
** Here,’’ he toucaingly says, ‘* I sometimes found 
the chief things of the ancient mountains, and the 
precious things of the everlasting hills resting in- 
deed on the head of Joseph, and on the crown of 
the head of him who was ‘separated from his 
brethren,’ by distance—by faults—by circum- 
stances—and by the just but iron hand* of dis- 
cipline. I longed again and again to come more 
and more under the purifying and baptizing power 
of the truth which had been the dew of my youth, 
and the hope of all my life in its best moments, 
whether of sorrow or of joy.”’ 

The last letter received from him was addressed 
to Mr. Corston, from New York, and dated 21st 
of 9th month, 1838. He was then in the enjoy- 
ment of an annuity which had been raised for him 
in England, chiefly by the exertions of the friend 
to whom we have already referred. His mind at 
this time was evidently as wild as ever, and his 
energies unbroken. He is still ready to undertake 
**to teach ten thousand children in different 
schools, not knowing their letters, all to read flu- 
ently in three weeks to three months.’’ The * fire 
that kindled Elijah’s sacrifice,’’ has kindled his, 
and ‘‘all true Israelites’ will, in time, see it. 
And so he runs on. 

But his career was rapidly drawing to a close. 
He had fully resolved on a voyage to England ; 
but about a week before the affecting accident 
occurred which occasioned his death, he expressed 
some doubts on the subject, saying, ‘* He knew 
not the reason, but he could not see his way clear 
in leaving America.’’ 

On the 23d of October, 1838, he was run over 
in the streets of New York ; his ribs were broken, 
and his head very much lacerated. He was im- 
mediately taken to the house of a friend, where he 
died ‘** without a struggle, in the fifty-first year of 
his age.”’ 


In 1830 the health of Dr. Bell decidedly failed ; 
and in 1831, Sir Benjamin Bredie stated his agree- 
ment with Dr. Newell in the opinion, that the 
nerves of the larynx were in a degree paralytic, 


as well as the organs of deglutition. His mind 
was, however, in full vigor, and his vanity as 
rampant as ever. ‘*‘ His money,’’ says his biog- 
rapher, ‘‘ was now a burden to him.’”’ After 
changing his mind again and again as to its dis- 
posal, he at length suddenly transferred £120.000 
to trustees at St. Andrews for a projected college. 
He then wrote to Dr. Southey, requesting that he 
and Mr. Wordsworth would edit his works, and 
begging their acceptance of £2,000, and all ex- 
penses paid, and the expenses of those they might 
employ. Southey accepts the trust, and incident- 
ally refers to his own declining strength. ‘*I am 
old enough myself,’ he says, ‘‘ to have the end of 
my journey in view, and to feel what a blessing it 
will be to escape from the cares of this world, 
throw off the burden of human infirmities, and be 
united in the kingdom of heaven with those dear 
ones who have gone before us.”’ 

Dr. Southey very properly urged that as almost 
all his wealth had come from the church, some of 
it, at least, ought to return to it; and suggested 
to him a plan for augmenting poor livings. Dr. 
Bell at first seemed to acquiesce, but soon after 
altered his opinion. One twelfth of the amount 
he had placed in the hands of trustees (£10,000) 


* He had been disowned by “ the Friends” chiefly on 


he subsequently gave to the Royal Naval Schoo). 
and five other twelfths he transferred to the towns 
of Edinburgh, Leith, Glasgow, Aberdeen, ang 
Inverness. His Scotch estates, producing a yearly 
rental of about £400, he made over to trustees 
for the purpose of promoting and encouraging the 
education of youth in Cupar Fife, subject to , 
miserable annuity of £100 per annum to his sis. 
ter ; £20 annually to six other persons ; and £19 
to Thomas Clark. His princely donation to S; 
Andrews proved most unfortunate; it involyed 
him in disputes with the trustees, terminating on) 
with his death, which took place at Cheltenham 
on the 27th of January, 1832, in the 79th year of 
his age. His remains were removed to London 
on the 9th of February, and deposited in Wes:- 
minster Abbey on the Mth; the highest dignita- 
ries of the church, and other eminent persons, at- 
tending as mourners. 

The leading features of Dr. Bell's character 
have been so well portrayed by Mr. Bamford, that 
we cannot do better than extract from his ‘* Notes.” 
He is speaking of him as he appeared to the 
teachers with whom he constantly came in con- 
tact :— 

** Acting as general inspector of all the schoo!s 
united with the society, and anxious for the diffu- 
sion of his system, he apparently sacrificed every 
comfort, by continuing to undergo, in traversing 
from school to school, great bodily exertions and 
great mental excitements. The gratification which 
he derived from the display of a particular kind o/ 
knowledge, from the reception of praise and re- 
spect, the tribute due to his discovery and public 
reputation, encouraged and fed his restless vanity 
to such a degree, that his feelings, unless relieved 
by indulgence, would have made him intensely 
miserable. He had become so accustomed to bus- 
tle and change, and to new faces with new admi- 
ration, that he could never be happy for an: 
length of time in one place. His fame, too, was 
spread, and a monument of renown erected by 1) 
establishment of every school. The fervor oi 
travelling, and the excitement of fresh company, 
were necessary to carry off that exuberance o! 
passion which, if not thus spent, would, I think— 
even if he were alone and in solitude—have accv- 
mulated and overflown in vehement and fiery fits. 
Food, too, was continually required to nourish 
those notions of his self-importance which sta- 
tionary friends, by too great intimacy, might neg- 
lect or refuse to gratify. It is true, that disre- 
garding all personal care, and toil, and expense, 
wherever his services could be useful, however 
distant the place or unknown the applicants, no 
self-considerations restrained his zeal, or cam 
into competition with his eager desire to bring his 
system into public notice and favor, and to kee; 
up its character and reputation with others. i 
process of time, however, this craving for admira- 
tion from diversity of persons increased into 4 
strong and overpowering feeling. It was not sur- 
prising, therefore, that he wrought himself into a 
belief that, as he was signally appointed by Provi- 
dence to be the means of bringing to light such an 
instrument for the education of the body of the 
people, and the consummation of the blessed Re- 
formation, so it was his duty personally to give 
his assistance whenever it was desired or likely to 
advance his great object. Still, perhaps, it had 
been better for himself and the eause in which he 
was engaged, either to have confined his instruc- 
tions to fewer places, or to have communicated 





account of his irregularities in money matters. 


them with more grace. Previously to his arrival 
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in any town he was, from his public character and 
his disinterested employment, regarded as highly 
as his own pretensions could desire ; but a first or 
second visit most commonly lessened the respect or 
checked the ardor of those who had given their 
time and money towards the establishment of the 
schools, and who found themselves and their labors 
frequently depreciated, censured, and offended. 
Many anxious friends of schools, who had wel- 
comed his coming, in the hopes of being assisted 
and encouraged by the sanction of the discoverer 
of the system they were patronizing, became dis- 
gusted and disheartened, and have now either 
given up their interest in schools altogether, or 
only attend in spite of the reflection that he, who 
should best know and judge impartially, could find 
nothing to commend in their exertions. I do not 
mean to say that he found fault where there was 
no reason ; but his manner of examining schools, 
and addressing visitors and masters, was in general 
30 opposite to the courteous and complacent be- 
havior by which great men become beloved, that 
many unkind feelings have been excited against 
him whieh he might very easily not only have pre- 
vented, but in their place have established unal- 
loyed admiration. Instead of delivering his in- 
struetions and making his remarks in a gentle- 
manly and conciliatory mode, so as to gain upon 
adult masters by his suavity, his personal beha- 
vior was such that he was almost universally 
dreaded and disliked. His treatment of them in 
their schools, in the presence of their pupils, was 





frequently caleulated to ereate any other senti- 
ments than respect and attention. His conduct | 
not only at the time alienated them from him, but | 
it created a dislike which embittered and rendered | 
heartless all their subsequent endeavors. It might} 
be commonly true that there was ground for his'| 
bservations ; but his style of talking to them, and 
iis remarks, with a kind of boundless rage and 
bluster, were, in their estimation, not only unkind 
and unnecessary, but vexatious and oppressive. 
These were evils which, in a great measure, he 
might have avoided, without exhibiting less ear- 
iestness or producing less benefits ; besides, clothed 
is he was with authority, the tyranny was the | 
more galling. 

His passion for money was inordinate, and it 
leservedly brought upon him, especially in -his 
management of Sherburn Hospital, annoyance and 
bloquy. His views of human nature were affected 
sy this propensity, and were consequently low and 
mean :— 

‘He regarded money as the primum mobile, 
ind only efficient stimulant in the world. He 
exeited masters by a negative kind of threat. He 
lid not say, ‘ Do this, and you shall have so much 
eyond your regular and fixed salary ;’ which at 
vest might be barely sufficient to command the 
necessaries of life—but, ‘ Do this, or you shall be 
inuleted, or lose your situation.’ He would have 
had all the masters under such an arbitrary kind 
of control, that if the school did not weekly and 
monthly increase in numbers, and order, and 
attendance, and improve in progress, the masters 


should be subject to weekly and monthly fines, and | 


be paid according to the periodical state of the 
school. ‘T ean do more,” said he to the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, taking a half-crown out of 
his pocket, ‘I can do more with this half-crown 
than you ean do with all your fixed salaries.’ ’’ 
His treatment of Mr. Bamford shows how well he 
understood the art of managing men for selfish 





ends, and how unscrupulously he practised it :— 
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‘Tn his treatment of me,”’ says that gentleman, 
‘*he exercised that mixture of severity and ap- 
parent good-will which, however at times unpleas- 
ant to my feelings, had so much influence over me, 
that I adhered to him most exclusively ; and as he 
impressed upon me, looked upon all others who 
spoke kindly to me, or wished me to seek some 
relaxation, as insidious enemies. He professed to 
have no other object in view but my good ; and by 
opening mysteriously to me the power of future 
patronage with the necessity of implicit reliance, | 
was encouraged to expect a reward proportionate 
to any exertions I should make, however laborious 
or supererogatory. To him, therefore, I devoted 
myself. He found me docile, tractable, affection- 
ate, and without guile or suspicion. He wished 
to train me up in that exclusive attachment to him 
and his pursuits, which rendered me a useful and 
necessary instrument for his present purposes, and 
which would prepare me for any future operations. 
He, therefore, exacted of me the prostration of the 
intellect, the affections, and the actions. All were 
to be at his disposal. Private views, and opinions, 
and friends, were to be discarded ; and with a pure 
admiration and dependence, I yielded myself 
solely and wholly to his will. Severe and hard to 
endure was this course of discipline. He soon 
found that with the more gentle qualities of my 
nature, there were also united a warmth and 
impetuosity of temper, with a pride of spirit, which 
could be with pleasure led by gentleness, but which 
was fretted and wounded by harshness. But what 
could the vain ebullitions of youth avail against 
the cool and practised aims of age? By raising 
expectations without directly promising—by man- 
ifesting a parental care for my welfare, by profess- 
ing sincere regard, by holding up inducements and 
future advancement, by candidly and honestly tell- 
ing me my faults, by an air of the strictest justice, 
by enforcing unequivocal veracity, and every moral 
virtue, with a rigid industry, he bent and warped 
my mind to such a degree, that all my powers, 
and thoughts, and sentiments, were employed ex- 
clusively to please him, and fulfil his directions. 
I viewed nothing in the world but through the 
speculum he presented. Of himself he gave me a 
picture which I loved. He represented himself 
as delighted with truth, a lover of candor, the 
patron of merit; and he signalized me out as his 
little Lake boy, his protegée, nay, as his son, 
whom he regarded and trained up as his own. 
This, notwithstanding the many bitter moments of 
disipline which were used to try me, could not but 
gain upon such a heart as mine, particularly so 
inexperienced a one.”’ 

He never appears to have lived happily with 
his wife, and in June, 1812, a regular deed of 
separation was drawn up and finally executed. 
He nowhere exhibits amalility of character. Few, 
if any, loved him. 

His vanity was prodigious : sometimes it is hate- 
ful, sometimes amusing. Mr. Davies, his amanu- 
ensis, whom he would keep employed for months 
together almost night and day, apparently regard- 
less of his health or comfort, having on one oc- 
casion written to him an account of the progress 
he was making in the wearisome task assigned 
him of compiling from an immense mass of papers 
a complete edition of all the doctor's works, receives 
the following consolation :—‘*Go on. You must 
be well aware how instructive, how exceedingly in- 
structive your present task is to you, and must still 
further be when | come to criticise and correct all 
you shall do.” Davies writes that he is at work 
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from six in the morning till ten at night; to which 
the doctor replies: ‘* You must work, not as I 
have done, for that I do not expect, but as you 
ean. Your labors in no other way can be so profit- 
able to the world, or so improving to ourself.” 

Mr. Bamford’s account is equally dienes: 

‘* He triumphantly displayed the mighty advan- 
tages with which I was favored in being allowed 
to copy and transcribe, from little scraps of paper 
and backs of letters, the chaotic effusions of his 
ardent mind. ‘This was real training, far better 
than being at the university; and nobody knew 
where it might end, or what you may come to, if 
you give yourself up to this thing.’ He would 
remark, after he tried my fidelity—* Now you 
know all my concerns; other people require oaths 
of secrecy; no man engages a common clerk, 
without having security for his faithfulness; but 
here I allow you to see my papers, and trust only 
to your honor. Though if o not ask you to 
swear, yet I expect that you will consider your- 
self as fully bound, as if you were sworn to se- 
crecy.’ ’’ 

In this respect alone—the attaching of vast im- 
me to supposed discoveries in education— 

ancaster resembled him. He, too, had his ‘* mys- 
teries,’’ known only to the initiated. He, too, 
was a moral spectacle, and a wonder to himself. 
If Bell ‘* wielded one of the most stupendous en- 
gines’’ known “since the days of our Saviour and 
his apostles,’’ Lancaster was not a whit behind in 
celebrity. He could instruct ‘‘a thousand chil- 


dren at the same time out of one book ;’’—his 
** youngest pupil could teach arithmetic with the 
certainty of a mathematician without knowing 
anything about it himself,’’ and by these ‘* won- 
derful inventions’’ the world was to be regenera- 
ted. If Bell ‘‘attached an overweening impor- 


tance to trifles, and insisted with vehemence on all 
his notions being adopted,’’ Lancaster (we were 
about to say) outdid him—but that was impossi- 
ble—in this species of extravagance. Yet his 
boasted methods of punishment were radically bad, 
and have long since been abandoned as degrading 
and mischievous ; and his system of rewards, in- 
cluding ‘‘ badges of merit,’’ ‘‘ orders’? of merit, 
chains, medals, and expensive prizes—scarcely 
less objectionable, have shared the same fate. 
Time has already set its seal upon the doings of 
both these men, and judgment has long since gone 
forth. But how different is the verdict to that 
which they so fondly anticipated. On all the pecu- 
harities in which they gloried, men already pour 
contempt. The monitorial principle survives ; but 
the trappings with which they encumbered it have 
long since proved worthless. Their pride is in the 
dust; their ambition, a vain show. Posterity will 
remember them rather as party leaders than as in- 
ventors or philanthropists, and succeeding genera- 
tions will honor their zeal, their energy, and their 
perseverance under difficulties, rather than their 
wisdom, their genius, or their modesty. 

The diversities of character in the two men were 
many and striking. Lancaster, through his whole 
course, is the religious enthusiast; Bell, from 
youth to age, is distinguished by worldly-minded 
prudence. While the one is burning with desire 
to teach the blacks to read the Bible; the other is 
quietly earning a reputation for sobriety and cir- 
cumspection. When Lancaster is ‘ frequenting 
the meetings of Friends, and sacrificing worldly 
prospects to obtain inward peace,’’ Bell is fight- 
ing a duel, and preparing to take orders in the 


ing, ‘* I don’t want a stock of money, I only wan; 
a stock of faith ;’’ the ‘* disintereste**’? churchman 
is insatiate in his lust after place and preferment. 
While the one, generous to a fault and benevolent 
to a weakness, is complaining that his ‘‘ soul suc. 
cumbs under the burden when he sees hearts 
breaking under distress’’ and he *‘ cannot or dare 
not help them ;’’ the other, careful, and a little 
covetous withal, is pinching the “ brethren,” and 
bringing upon himself a visitation from the bishop. 
Both are proud; but with this difference—Lan- 
easter is arrogant, Bell, vain. Both are self-wor- 
shippers, ‘“‘ the eye’’ of each is ‘‘ ever on hiinself,”’ 
but the result is not the same: in the one, se|/- 
complacency destroys love; in the other, it pro- 
duces something like insanity. Under its infl- 
ence, Lancaster, always generous and fervid, be- 
comes habitually wasteful and flighty ; Bell, with a 
natural tendency to be hard and grasping, becomes 
as habitually selfish and morose—* of the eart! 
and earthy.”’ 

In contemplating Dr. Bell as a beneficed clergy- 
man, the mind is painfully affected in discovering 
no evidence whatever of spirituality of heart. He 
is always “high and dry.’’ He has evident!y 
more faith in natural philosophy, than in the gos- 
pel as a means of evangelizing India. Principa! 
M’Cormick writes expressing distrust of the 
‘* well-meaning but ill-judging patrons of plans for 
the conversion of Gentoos, AF ridicules the idea 
of attempting to teach Christianity to the natives 
of Bengal by “‘ preaching its doctrines s/ap-dash ;" 
and faithless Dr. Bell, instead of rebuking his 
skepticism, replies, that without the power of 
working miracles ‘* none can ever throw dow: 
the barriers which enclose their sacred shrines, or 
gain any converts whom a rational divine or pious 
Christian, who sets any value on a good lif 
would not blush to own.”’ 

His theology, too, is more than questionab! 
He understands by our Saviour’s deelaration, tha: 
we must hecome ‘little children’? in order t 
‘enter the kingdom of heaven,”’ that, ‘ amone 
children, and from them, and by becoming as or 
of them, we are to learn those simple doctrines 0: 
nature and truth, innate in them, or which readi!, 
occur to their minds, as yet unbiassed by authority 
prejudice, or custom.’’ And he calls this th 
‘** school of nature and truth pointed out by tl 
Son of God.”’ We are by no means disposed ' 
make any man an offender for a word, but we can- 
not help observing, that if Lancaster had express¢’ 
himself so incautiously, the friends of Dr. Bel! 
would have eagerly seized upon the passage «s 
conclusive evidence of a socinianized mind. 

Lancaster had his theological heresies, but ther 
are of a totally different complexion. His perver- 
sions of scripture are all mystical, and it is euriows 
to observe how they blend with his burning tem- 
perament. He is an ‘ Elijah,’’ a ‘chosen ves- 
sel,”’ a David before Goliath—a Joshua befor 
Jericho. Imaginative and excitable, he is a/wer: 
on fire; Bell, very rarely, except when defending 
‘his system.”? The former often manifests hea: 
without light ; but the latter, as a Christian, neve: 
warms—all is cold as death. Coleridge, in ov 
of his letters to Bell, unconsciously reads hi 
friend a lesson when he observes, ‘* A man whi 
has nothing better than prudence is fit for 0 
world to come ;”’ he might have had poor Laneas- 
ter in his eye when he added, ‘* and he who does 
not possess it in full activity is as unfit for the 
present world.”? Both might have profited by 





church. While the unworldly Quaker is exclaim- 


his conelusion. ‘* What then shall we say! Have 
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both prudence and the moral sense, but subordi- 
nate the former to the latter; and so possess the 
flexibility and address of the serpent, to glide 
through the brakes and jungles of this life, with 
the wings of a dove to carry us upward to a 
better.”” 

Lancaster’s lack of prudence was happily sup- 
plied by a little band of men, now all gone to their 
reward, who, at great personal sacrifice, nobly 
came forward in the hour of need, and saved the 
schools he had established from utter and irreme- 
diable ruin. On two or three of these departed 
worthies we must bestow a passing notice. 

William Corston, the simple-minded author of 
the ** Brief Sketch,’’ to which we have been so 
largely indebted, was once well known as the 
party who introduced into this country the manu- 
facture of British Leghorn. Having shown that 
instead of being imported as heretofore from Italy 
ind France, it might be manufactured by our own 
poor, he opened a warehouse for its sale on Lud- 
gate Hill. ‘The discovery attracted much notice. 
The ‘* Society of Arts’? pronounced the invention 
, national benefit, and rewarded the inventor with 
a gold medal. The ‘Society for bettering the 
Condition of the Poor’’ also noticed this valuable 
branch of manufacture in their reports. After 
many vicissitudes, some of which obliged him 
more than once to compound with his creditors, 
he eventually succeeded in his undertaking, and 
fier along and laborious life, retired on a small 
property to his native village of Fincham in Nor- 
tlk, where, at a very early period of his career he 
had established a school for poor children. It is 
jue to this good and honorable man to state, that 
iter emerging from pecuniary difficulties he 
lled his creditors together, and with rare probity 
paid every debt in full. 

William Corston was a Moravian by religious 
rofession, a man of tender spirit and of warm 
ulections. We have often heard him relate with 
rimming eyes the circumstance which first led him 
to take so deep an interest in the education of poor 
hildren. ‘* 1 was going,’’ he used to say, ‘* when 
| was about twenty years of age, through Butt 
Lane, Deptford, when I heard voices singing, and 
looking up, saw a board on which was inscribed, 
To the glory of God and the benefit of poor 


hildren. This school was erected by Dean Stan- 
hope.’ I stood looking and musing upon it, 


when the voices of the children so affected me 
that tears flowed down my cheeks, and the prayer 
mmediately arose in my heart, O! that it may 
please God that I may have it in my power one 
iy to build a school like this for poor children !’’* 
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his professional skill, than for his extensive and 
diversified benevolence. He was, like Corston, a 
man of quick feelings and of sensitive nature. In 
religious sentiment he was either an independent 
or a baptist, we are not sure which. Fox, while 
at Dover, was taken by the late Sir John Jackson, 
with whom he was residing, to hear Lancaster 
lecture, and such was the effect produced upon 
him by the fervid oratory of the speaker, that at 
the conclusion of the lecture he rose, and with the 
greatest emotion and solemnity exclaimed, ‘‘ Were 
I to hold my peace, after what I have now heard 
and experienced, the stones might cry out against 
me.’’ His heart and hand were from this moment 
truly devoted to the work. 

On his return to London, it was agreed that 
he should meet Lancaster to dinner at Ludgate 
Hill, and Mr. Corston thus describes the inter- 
view. 

‘* After dinner, our first subject was the debt. 
‘Well, Joseph,’ said Mr. Fox, ‘ what do you owe 
now! Do you owe a thousand pounds!’ He 
only replied, ‘Yes!’ After a little time, he 
asked, ‘Do you owe éwo thousand pounds!’ A 
significant pause ensued. Joseph again replied, 
‘Yes.’ The third time he inquired, with increased 
earnestness, affectionately tapping him on the 
shoulder, ‘Do you owe three thousand pounds?’ 
Joseph burst into tears. ‘ You must ask William 
Corston,’ said he. ‘ He knows better what | owe, 
than I do myself.’ Mr. Fox then rising from his 
seat, and addressing me solemnly, said, ‘ Sir, | 
am come to London to see the devil in his worst 
shape ; tell me what he owes.’ ‘ Why, sir,’ I 
replied, ‘it is nearer four thousand than three.’ 
He returned to his chair, and seemed for some 
time to be absorbed in prayer—not a word passed 
from either of us. Mr. Fox at length rose, and 
addressed me, said, ‘ Sir, I can do it with your 
assistance.’ I replied, ‘I know, sir, that Ged has 
sent you to help us; and all that I can do is at 
your command.’ He rejoined, ‘I ean only at 
present, lay my hand upon two thousand pounds. 
Will you accept all the bills I draw upoa you? 
and every one shall have tweuty shillings in the 
pound, and interest if they require it.’ | replied, 
*] will.’ We then all instantly rose, and em- 
braced each other like children, shedding tears of 
affection and joy. ‘The cause is saved!’ ex- 
claimed Mr. Fox. I replied, ‘ Yes; and a three- 
fold cord is not easily broke.’ Thus, through the 
gracious and almighty hand of Him, who prespers 
his own cause, and makes it to triumph over all 
lits enemies and obstacles; thus was the foun- 
dation laid for the maintenance of an institution, 





He accomplished his object, and the school still| which was destined to confer the blessing of 
iands, bearing the same inscription—‘* To the | Christian education upon millions and millious of 


sory of God and the benefit of poor children.” 

Laneaster never had a more attached friend than 
‘his good Samaritan. 
im pouring his sorrows into the sympathizing 
som of the man whom he delights to call his 
‘ friend,’’ his ‘* fellow-laborer,’’ his ‘* brother,’’ 
8 * best beloved and faithful one’’—and he never 
‘ppeals in vain. In later years, Mr. Corston 
spent most of his time at Fincham, where he died 
a the 25th of May, 1843, in the 84th year of his 
age, 

Joseph Fox, to whom Lancaster was introduced 
i 1807, was a medical man, not less eminent for 


* By some unaccountable mistake Mr. Southey has at- 
‘ributed this incident to Lancaster, and made him the 
straw-plait manufacturer. 


In all his trials we find | proceeded with the work. 


mankind. 

** We immediately, and with renewed energy, 

Two days afier, the 

bills, forty-four in number, were drawn, accepted, 

}and given to the creditors ; and, with gratitude to 

the Divine goodness, it may be added, that they 
were all honored as they became due. 

** Soon after this, we were joined by several 
valuable friends, and on March 1, 1808, a com- 
mittee was formed, consisting of the following 
persons :— 

*¢ (Their names are given in the order in which 
they engaged in the work.) 

‘*THomas Sturce, 

Witiiam Corston, 

Josepu Fox, 


Witiram ALLEN, 
Joun Jackson, 
Joseru. Koster. 
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‘*From this time the accounts were properly 
kept, the trustees holding themselves responsible 
to the public. Nevertheless, they were further 
called upon to advance large sums, from time to 
time ; and for nine years, cheerfully sustained the 
burden of a debt of £8000. 

** At length, Mr. Whitbread, who attended the 
committee, observed that it was a shame that a 
benevolent public should let six gentlemen be so 
far in advance for so long a time ; and proposed 
that a hundred friends should be sought for, who 
would undertake to subscribe or collect £100 each 
for the work. In three years this plan proved suc- 
cessful, and in that time was raised £11,040, by 
which a new school was built, and the establish- 
ment greatly enlarged. And in the year 1817 the 
trustees were exonerated.’’—pp. 54—57. 

Mr. Fox devoted himself with characteristic 
energy to the work he had undertaken, and on the 
formation of the British and Foreign School 
Society in 1808, he became its secretary; an 
office which he rendered honorable by his gratui- 
tous but unceasing and unabated labors. He died 
on the 11th of April, 1816, at the early age of 
forty years. 

The last survivor of this little band was William 
Allen, whose recent departure in a good old age, 
has been noticed in most of the leading periodicals 
oftheday. A few words regarding this venerable 
philanthropist, must complete the hasty and im- 
perfeet sketches on which we have, perhaps, too 
rashly ventured. 

William Allen, at the period to which we have 
been referring, was a chemist, carrying on an ex- 
tensive and lucrative business in Plough Court, 
Lombard street, and at the same time delivering a 
course of lectures at the Royal Institution. Here 
the had formed friendships with Sir Humphrey 
Davy and other eminent persons, which ended only 
with their lives. 

In the year 1805 he visited Laneaster’s school 
in the Borough Read for the first time. He was 
much struck by what he witnessed—became a sub- 
scriber to the school, and availed himself of every 
opportunity for drawing attention to its merits. In 
1808 he joined Laneaster’s other friends in under- 
taking tke responsibility of his debts, and was 
for upwards of five and thirty years treasurer 
to the institution which arose out of his move- 
ments. 

His life was eminently active and useful. In 
the year 1818, being then a minister among the 
society of Friends, he visited Norway, and from 
thence proceeded through Stoekholm and Finland 
to St. Petersburgh. Here, in conjunetion with 
two other friends, he compiled the excellent volume 
of Seripture seleetions which, in connection with 
the entire Scriptures, has ever since been used in 
the schools of the society. This volume was 
immediately translated and printed in Russia for 
the use of the schools in that great empire. 

After leaving Petersburgh, he proceeded through 
some of the large towns of Russia to the German 
colonies on the banks of the Dnieper; and thence 
to Constantinople, Smyrna, Greece, and the Ionian 
Islands. After a detention at Zante in conse- 
quence of serious and protracted illness, he re- 
turned home through Italy, Switzerland, and 


Greeks, and of the persecuted Waldenses of Pied- 
mont. For the former he obtained some important 
rivileges, and for the latter he secured increased 
iberty of conscience. 

At home he was well known as an ardent and 
untiring philanthropist ;—in character, unspotted 
—in charity, abundant—in manners, a courtier— 
in purity of life, a saint. His latter years were 
chiefly passed at Lindfield, in Sussex, where he 
had established schools of industry, and here he 
died on the 30th of December, 1843, in the seventy- 
third year of his age. His last thoughts were on 
the love of Christ and on the true unity of a re- 
deemed people ; his mind dwelling with lingering 
affection on the words of Jesus, ** that they may 
be with me where Lam.” “1 in them, and thoy 
in me, that they all may be one in us.’’ In the 
near approach of dissolution a heavenly serenity 
settled on his countenance: his hands were 
raised in the attitude of prayer, and then tran- 
quilly rested on his bosom, as the redeemed 
spirit was gently released from its earthly tene- 
ment. 

Should his life ever be written—and it would be 
an instructive one—the great lesson to be gathere:! 
from it would be, the practicability of eombining 
through a long life, the obligations of trade, th 
pursuits of science, the enjoyments of philanthropy, 
and the duties of a gospe} ministry. We can eon- 
ceive of nothing better caleulated to correct early 
and ill-directed ambition, to check youthful pride, 
or to cure unreasonable disgusts, f see the obser- 
vation of so healthful an example, as that of a man 
whose varied honors were but suceessive develop- 
ments of growing character, each appearing in its 
appropriate season, and each bringing with it its 
suitable reward. 

Of the remaining three early friends of Lancas- 
ter, only one was known to the writer of this 
article—Joseph Foster, an upright and honorabi: 
man—generous, hospitable, sincere, incapable of 
meanness, and indignant at wrong. He too has 
gone to his rest, the only one who has let! 
his name and place in the society occupied by a 
son. 

Of the political founders of the institution few 
now remain. The Dukes of Kent and Sussex, 
the Duke of Bedford and Lord Somerville, Mr 
Whitbread, Sir Samuel Romilly, Mr. Horner, Si: 
James Macintosh, and many others who might be 
named, are all gone. And Rowland Hill, whose 
cheerful voice used so often to ring through tlh 
committee room, as he Jed in his retiring but noble- 
hearted friend John Broadley Wilson, who usually 
accompanied him from his Friday morning service ; 
and Wilberforce, in a somewhat equivocal position, 
as an annual subscriber, a vice-president, an elo- 
quent advocate, and yet, according to his sons, @ 
disapprover of the society ; and humbler names, 2 
sacramental host, who did good service to the 
cause in their day and generation, have gone too, 
leaving the principles they espoused, and the 
society they established, to be defended, sus- 
tained, and preserved for succeeding generations 
by those who cherish their memory, and occupy 
their places. 

- * * * * * 


Poor Laneaster, who had often occasion to join 





France. In 1822, he again visited the continent 
of Europe, and at Vienna and Verona among the 
ministers of the different courts of Europe then 


assembled, proclaimed the iniquities of the African | 


slave trade, and pleaded the cause of the oppressed 


| with the Psalmist and pray—* Deliver my soul, © 
| Lord, from lying lips, and a deceitful tongue,” 
|being charged with Deism, once published his 
‘* belief,’ and if words have any meaning, it |s 
| abundantly satisfactory. We quote it as a curious 
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and almost solitary instance of Quaker theology 
thrown into the form of acrede. ‘I am,’’ he 
says, ‘‘a firm believer in the divinity of Jesus 
Christ. I believe that the Holy Scriptures were 
given by inspiration, and contain in writing the 
revealed will of God. I believe the doctrine of the 
fall of man, and the alienation from God conse- 
quent on that fall. I believe that there are three 
that bear record in heaven; the Farner, the 
Worp, and the Spirit, and that these three are 
one. I believe in the doctrine of justification by 
faith in Jesus Christ. 1 know that salvation can 
only be obtained by the name of Christ, and by the 
oblation of himself which he made on the cross. 
] believe Tue Aposties’ Creep to be a just infer- 
ence from the Scriptures, at once excellent, simple, 
and expressive ; but it was not given in its present 
collective form by inspiration, as the writings of 
the apostles were ; and who can blame me for pre- 
ferring, as an individual, the inspired writings of 
the apostle, which contain the substance of the 
creed in almost every page, and often in a few 
lines, to any inference therefrom by men, however 
excellent in their kind? Can such inferences rival 
the beautiful language of St. John, or the majestic 
yet simple eloquence of St. Paul?”? Socinian, 
Deist, Inripen! May thy sound faith, and loving 
heart, inspire us with a large charity for thy many 
faults and grievous wanderings ! 


From Ainsworth’s Magazine. 


THE LATE MR. LAMAN BLANCHARD. 


Tam distressed for thee, my brother Jonathan : very pleasant 
hast thou been unto me."? 2 Sam., Chap. i. 


Ir is with feelings of the deepest sadness, which 
the consciousness of the world’s appreciation of 
his worth can scarcely mitigate, that we find our- 
selves called upon to speak of one who occupied 
so honorable and conspicuous a place in periodical 
literature as the late Mr. Laman Blanchard ; but, 
however reluctant to dwell upon the painful theme, 
iis direct association with our own labors deinands 
that we should devote some portion of our space 
to his memory. 

Were we to give full license to the grief which 
we share in common with many who valued him, 
our efforts to record our sense of his loss would 
prove completely unavailing, and ours would be— 


“The voiceless thought which would not speak, 


but weep.”’ 

But the desire, imperfect as the attempt may be, 
to do justice to his literary fame, masters all other 
considerations and compels our attention to the 
claims of his genius upon the notice of the world, 
while yet the tears of sorrow for his untimely fate 
flow freshly from their source ; for though, in his 
lamented death— 


“ The flash of wit, the bright intelligence, 
The beam of song, the blaze of eloquence, 
Set with their sun, they still have left behind 
The enduring produce of immortal mind ; 
Fruits of a genial mora and glorious noon— 
A deathless part of him who died too soon.” 


Laman Blanchard’s abilities were as various as 
they were striking. His ever active mind, teem- 
ing with fine thoughts and sparkling fancies, 
needed but a word to guide it in the required di- 
rection; the slightest suggestion was at once 


seized and made palpable in the clearest and most | 
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intelligible language. It was the possession of 
this faculty that made his services as a political 
writer so valuable, while the brilliancy and origi- 
nality of his conceptions developed the poet, the 
wit, and the moralist. It is not within our prov- 
ince to examine his productions in the former 
capacity ; there remain of his works fortunately 
more than enough to assist our more legitimate 
inquiry. 

In earlier years Laman Blanchard cherished the 
hope of being known to fame chiefly as a poet ; 
poetry was his ‘‘ young affection,”’ and had not the 
necessities of this ‘‘ hard work-a-day world’’ tied 
him down to its stern realities, he might, even in 
these prosaic days, have achieved his object. As 
it was, he never ceased, when opportunity offered, 
to ** strictly meditate the thankless muse,’’ and 
gave out, from time to time, verses of exquisite 
tenderness, taste, and feeling, enough for a repu- 
tation, though insufficient to satisfy the deep 
yearnings of the poet’s own heart. We have not 
all the means before us that we could desire to 
furnish proof of his poetical powers, for, with the 
exception of one smal] volume, published several 
years since, there is not at present any collection 
of all he so freely scattered. Enough, however, 
exists in the pages of our own Magazine, to which, 
from its foundation till his death, he was one of 
the leading contributors, to justify the assertion 
that he deserved no mean place amongst those 
who ‘‘ build the lofty rhyme,”’ though his name 
may descend to posterity on other and more as- 
sured grounds. 

Deeply reverent as are now the countless wor- 
shippers of Shakspeare, there breathed not one 
perhaps, who worshipped the bard with a more 
ardent and purer feeling than Laman Blanchard, 
in proof of which let these lines testify, which 
were written—On the first page of a volume in- 
tended for the reception of essays and drawings 
illustrative of Shakspeare.”’ 


‘* Like one who stands 
On the bright verge of some enchanted shore, 
Where notes from airy harps, and hidden hands, 
Are, from the green grass and the golden sands, 
Far echoed, o’er and o’er, 
As if the trancéd listener to invite 
Into that world of light. 


Thus stood I here, 
Musing awhile on these unblotted leaves, 
Till the blank pages brighten’d, and mine ear 
Found music in their rustling, sweet and clear, 
And wreathes that fancy weaves 
Entwined the volume—fill’d with grateful lays, 
Aud songs of rapturous praise. 


No sound I heard, 
But echoed o’er and o’er our Shakspeare’s name, 
One lingering note of love, link’d word to word, 
Till every leaf was as a fairy bird, 

Whose song is still the same ; 
Or each was as a flower, with folded cells 

For Pucks and Ariels! 


And visions grew— 

Visions not brief, though bright, which frosted age 

Hath fail’d to reb of one diviner hue, 

Making them more familiar, yet more new— 
These flash’d into the page ; 

A group of crownéd things—the radiant themes 
Of Shakspeare’s Avon dreams! 
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Of crownéd things— 
Rare crowns of living gems and lasting flowers) 
ome in the human likeness, some with wings— 
Dyed in the beauty of ethereal springs— 
Some shedding piteous showers 
Of natural tears, and some in smiles that fell 
Like sunshine on a dell. 


Here Art had caught 
The perfect mould of Hamlet's princely form,— 
The frantic Thane, fiend-cheated, lived, me- 
thought ; 
Here Timon howl’d ; anon, sublimely wrought, 
Stood Lear amid the storm ; 
There Romeo droop’d, or soared—while Jacques, 
here, 
Still watch’d the weeping deer 


And then a throng 
Of heavenly natures, clad in earthly vest, 
Like angel-apparitions, pass’d along ; 
The rich-lipp’d Rosalind, all light and song, 
And Imogen’s white breast ; 
Low-voiced Cordelia, with her stifled sighs, 
And Juliet’s shrouded eyes. 


The page, turn’d o’er, 

Show’d Kate—or Viola—‘ my Lady Tongue’— 

The lost Venetian, with her living Moor ; 

The Maiden-Wonder on the haunted shore, 
Happy, and fair, and young ; 

Till on a poor, love-martyr’d mind I Jook— 
Ophelia, at the brook. 


With sweet Anne Page 
The bright throng ended ; for, untouch’d by time, 
Came Falstaff, laughter-laurell’d, young in age, 
With many a ripe and sack-devoted sage ! 

And deathless clowns sublime, 
Crowded the leaf, to vanish at a swoop, 

Like Oberon and his troop. 


Here sate, entranced, 
Malvolio, leg-trapp’d ;—he who served the Jew 
Still with the fiend seem’d running ;—then advanced 
Messina’s pretty piece of flesh, and danced 

With Bottom and his crew ;— 
Mercutio, Benedick, press’d points of wit, 

And Osrick made his hit. 


At these, ere long, 
Awoke my laughter, and the spell was past ; 
Of the gay multitude, a marvellous throng, 
No trace is here—no tints, no word, no song, 
On these bare leaves are cast— 
The altar has been rear’d, an offering fit— 
The flame is stil] unlit. 


Oh! who now bent 
In humble reverence, hopes one wreath to bind 
Worthy of him, whose genius, strangely blent, 
Could kindle ‘ wonder and astonishment’ 

In Milton’s starry mind ! 
Who stood alone, but not as one apart, 

And saw man’s inmost heart !”’ 


By the readers of this Magazine, such lyrics as 
‘‘The Tour of Love and Time,” ‘* Science and 
Good Humor,’’ and that beautiful song on ‘* The 
Old Green Lane,’ are, doubtless, ‘‘ freshly re- 
nembered ;”’ still less can they have forgotten 
that exquisite monody, ‘‘ The Eloquent Pastor 
Dead,’’ which contains so much that now, alas! 
3 applicable to the writer, that we cannot refuse 
10 quote a few of the most touching stanzas :-— 
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** Lament not for the vanish’d! Earth to him 
Is now a fluttering star, far off, and dim, 
And Life a spectre, volatile and grim. 


Weep not, ye mourners, for the great one lost ! 
Rich sunshine lies beyond this night of frost— 
Our troubles are not worth the tears they cost. 


Give forth the song of love, the steadfast vow— 
No tear! for Death and He are parted now, 
And Life sits thronéd on his conscious brow. 


Oh, mourn not! yet remember what has been— 
How buoyantly he trod this troubled scene, 
The pathways of his spirit always green ! 


He taught the cheerfulness that still is ours, 
The sweetness that still lurks in human powers ;— 
If heaven be full of stars, the earth has flowers ! 


His was the searching thought, the glowing mind 
The gentle will to others’ soon resign’d ; 
But more than all, the feeling just and kind. 


His pleasures were as melodies from reeds— 
Sweet books, deep music, and unselfish deeds, 
Finding immortal flowers in human weeds. 


His thoughts were as a pyramid up-piled, 
On whose far top an angel stood and smiled— 
Yet, in his heart, was he a simple child.”’ 


How much of this description was true in Laman 
Blanchard, let those who knew and loved him 
declare. For ourselves, we can answer for the 
application of every line. In his heart, he was, 
in truth, ‘* a simple child.”’ 

But whatever his poetical merits, it is as an 
essayist that he will hereafter be known to the 
world ; and it was, no doubt, the secret conscious- 
ness of success in this department of literature that 
prompted him, during the last few years of his life, 
to marshal his thoughts principally in that shape. 

Month after month did he continue to pour fort!. 
themes sparkling with wit, profound with wisdom 
and truth; a shrewd observer of human nature, 
but ever noting the follies and frailties of man- 
kind with a lenient eye, he spared while he cor- 
rected, and excited a kindly admiration while lh: 
censured. Good humor and benevolence, no less 
than integrity of purpose, distinguished all bh 
wrote ; and though earnest and impassioned in 
the reprehension of vice or meanness, he never 
satirized with bitterness. Of quick discernment, 
and endowed with a nice appreciation of character, 
he exposed the foibles of man and the errors o! 
society without the slightest tinge of personal fee!- 
ing ; and cheerfulness, amid all his trials—anc 
they were neither few nor light—so filled his heart 
that it shed its glow over everything he touched. 

To this Magazine he contributed many of his 
essays ; but the bulk of them, which, we are happ) 
to hear, will shortly be published in a collecte: 
form, were contributed to the ‘‘ New Monthly 
Magazine.’’ It is from these that we prefer mak- 
ing the extracts that justify our opinion of his 
peculiar abilities, and place him on a level with 
one whom he admired and knew we)l—the cele- 
brated Elia. 

Observe to what conclusions the consideration of 
that hackneyed subterfuge, the phrase of ** Faults 
on both sides,”’ led him: 

** Yet how are sacred things profaned, and the 
sweetest uses of poetry perverted, to the lowes! 
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and falsest ends! This very phrase, which seems 
to hold, in the narrowest compass, the moral of all 
life, and to convey the verdict agreed upon by 
Truth the plain speaker, and Philosophy the 
oracle, in relation to all the vain and aggravated 
contentions of mankind,—this phrase is made a 
eatch-word, a slang saying, a jest, becoming in 


objects. 

** There is no form of words which has worked 
more mischief in the social world, as far as words 
alone can work it, than this simple phrase. It is 
caught up from lip to lip—repeated until sense is 
Jost in mere sound ; and the general truth becomes 
a particular falsehood in thousands of instances. Its 
real meaning is struck out, and a hollow lie is sub- 
stituted. Where we should find the white, sweet 
kernel, the maggot fattens. ‘ Faults on both sides,’ 
is the language, not of the philosopher, the moralist, 
the peace-making, pardoning Christian—but of the 
self-elected juror, the concealed and cowardly 
slanderer, the heartless and abandoned leveller, 
who would confound vice and virtue, and merge 
all distinctions, not merely of guilt, but of guilt 
and innocence, in a loose, easy, geueral, comfort- 
able verdict—a safe one universally—‘ faults on 
both sides.’ 

‘** You are not far from the truth there,’ is the ery 
of the sage babblers of society as often as the verdict 
is delivered—not very, in one sense, but awfully near 
a lie, dark and silent as assassination, perhaps, in 
another sense. A reputation is possibly sacrificed 
in the very utterance of the words—a life's life 
may be destroyed—a great cause, sacred as virtue, 
is given up at once—the broadest, simplest points 
of difference are confused and merged uninquiring- 
ly—and honor and shame reduced to the same 
measure, color, and substance; all by the easy, 
current verdict, applicable to the most difficult and 
the most contradictory cases—‘ there are faults on 
both sides.’ 

“* The Father of Evil never invented a more dex- 
terous weapon for his agents to work with. The 
envenomed point is so concealed, while it looks so 
open and fair. Candor so shines in it, that inquiry 
is subdued at once. Remonstrance is silenced by 
a text so impartial. Once utter this decree, and 
there is no more to be said. ‘ There are faults on 
doth sides,’ generally settles all to everybody’s 
satisfaction. 

“The lovers of peace are satisfied, for it cuts 
short the dispute. The sympathizers with virtue 
submit, for it spares her the dangerous intoxica- 
ion of atriumph. The allies of the vicious are 
omforted, for their client is lifted up in repute to 
the virtuous level. The slanderers exult, because 
‘gives them a cue for reviling both parties. The 
umid, selfish people are reconciled, for they are 
relieved from the risk of taking part one way or 
‘he other. The indolent are saved the trouble of 
uvestigating. The hypocrites admit that there 
may possibly be a fault or so more on one side than 
on the other, but protest vehemently against the 
practice of balancing hairs and redpening cases 
that are finally settled. The verdict is given: 
‘here is no new trial to be had when once human 
nature has heard the decree pronounced—* There 
are faults on both sides.’ ”’ 

The special application of this view of the sub- 
ect is beautifully made in the story of ‘* Lyddie 
“rle,’’ much of which is, unhappily, drawn from 
nature, 

In the same paper we find the following humor- 
ous but truthful remarks on ‘* Trial by Jury :”’ 


| 


unpopular as in Botany Bay. 
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** Certain it is, that at this instant, in the honest 
city we reside in, juries are, to say the least, as 
We, who have un- 
sullied characters, who abjure every vice that is 


| unlawful, and who live in the practice of every vir- 
| tue that is agreeable to our constitutions, all under 











the protection of the jury-box, rail as loudly at 
the very meanest mouths, and fitted for the vilest | 


juries, as the rascals of whom juries rid us. 

** But then, how nicely we diseriminate—with 
what a fine and delicate hand we draw the line be- 
tween (as we may say) the box and its twelve 
tenants. How philosophically we distinguish be- 
tween the jury and the juryism, between the prac- 
tice and the principle. While we bully the ‘ hou- 
est and intelligent’ dozen, as often as we please, 
how rapturously we, on every occasion, extol the 
system. ‘The blockheads assembled in the box 
are only not knaves and perjurers, because they 
are dense fools, or dreamers past waking ; but the 
box itself is all the while religiously held to be a 
blessing invaluable.’’ 

‘*An Englishman may just as well poison his 
grandmother, as rail at trials by jury. No false 
indictment was ever torn to pieces in the face of 
the world, under a jury’s unerring and beneficent 
auspices, as that freeborn Briton would be who 
should dare to whisper in any popular assembly a 
syllable disparaging to that glorious institution. 

* * * . * * 

‘¢ But the jurymen are all forsworn—the whole 
defenceless twelve. They alone are without shield 
or protection ; for them, no man, however chival- 
rous his nature, feels called upon to stand up. It 
is nobody’s business to see a jury righted ; at best, 
the verdict in their case would be * justifiable ill- 
usage.’ ”’ 

‘*They are called ‘honest and intelligent’ by 
courtesy, but the words mean no more than ‘ hon- 
orable’ before ‘member.’ If they follow the 
judge’s dictation, they are handsomely pronounced 
to be ‘ servile, spiritless, and forsworn ;’ if they 
happen to differ with that learned person, and 
bring in a verdict contrary to his intelligible direc- 
tion, they are pretty sure to be self-willed, preju- 
diced, ignorant, and reckless of law and evidence. 
If they come to a decision instantaneously, the de- 
cision, though right, is farcical for want of delib- 
eration; if they have conscientious scruples and 
cannot agree, we lock them up and starve them 
into unanimity ; thus obtaining a verdict, not by 
the strength of their understandings and the purity 
of their consciences, but by physical torture and 
the exhaustion of their animal powers. In a ques- 
tion of life and death, we force a decree, ay or no, 
not from the brain, but from the stomach.”’ 

‘* People who always keep their word’’ afford 
him a theme for much clever argument and happy 
illustration : 

‘The people who always keep their word, if 
you will take their word for the fact, are to be met 
with in immense varieties. ‘To portray them is to 
paint Legion. It is also to unite opposites under 
one head; for those who always keep their word 
are not to be known, sometimes, from those who 
never do.”’ 

Here is a well-drawn character, Nick Froth : 

‘‘TIn whatever water you may happen to be, 
there he is upon the surface floating buoyantly 
within hail, and anxious to play the friend in any 
emergency. But just as you are sinking, he lets go 
your hand, and swims off in search of ihe life-buoy, 
promising to return with speed. He enters eagerly 
into an engagement to get you out of hot water, 
and when the element has had plenty of time to 
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cool, there he is at his post, ready to redeem his 
promise.”’ 

A variety of this class : 

**Men of their word, with a reservation—con- 
science all over, when convenience is in the way.”’ 
‘** Very honest people as long as the sun shines 
and honesty can make hay. In the cold season, 
with nothing to do, they may be apt to thrust their 
hands into somebody’s pocket—to keep them 
warm. They make the promise first and then be- 
think themselves what possibility there is of its ful- 
filment. They are often as good as their word— 
but then, their word is good for nothing.” 

** But although all these people, the majority of 
the promising crowds who are about one every- 
where, regard themselves as persons of their word, 
and are so to this extent—that they rarely perhaps 
break a serious promise without some little shabby 
show of an excuse for doing so; it is to be under- 
stood that the very best of them reserve points to 
themselves on which they may break faith when 
they like—points on which no expectation of their 
fidelity is to be reasonably expected.”’ 

The following is wittily put: 

‘* It must be plain that even among persons who 
always keep their word, there are differences of 
position and circumstance by which we are all 
moved to cherish preferences and prejudices, af- 
fecting our belief in their faithfulness. When a 
judge promises to hang a man, we are more apt to 
put faith in him than in a physician when he prom- 
ises to cure one—yet both, perhaps, in them- 
selves are equally worthy of trust. Of two prom- 


ises made by the very worthiest of our acquaint- 
ances—first, that he will come and dine with us, 
and, secondly, that he will call and pay the bal- 
ance, we cannot, with the best of feelings, help 


relying more on one assertion than the other.”’ 

Those who are really sincere in all they prom- 
ise are thus characterized :— 

‘* Persons who always keep their word recog- 
nize in it more and more a sacredness beyond the 
letter of it, and are the first to feel that they are 
sometimes bound by a solemn contract, even when 
they have uttered no syllable in sanction of it. 
More promises are made than ever can be spoken : 
an angel even in our company makes them for us.”’ 

In the last thought the poet shines out. In his 
illustrations of the ¢edium vita, he truly says : 

** Nothing is liable to such continual and extra- 
ordinary variation as time, the present hour differ- 
ing so from the next that the minutes of one may 
be as years in the other—nay, as a vast eternity, 
ever dying and yet endless. Our lamentations 
over the shortness of life might be spared when 
we reflect upon the many long days that fall to 
the lot of every creature in his turn, though 
there is little perhaps of liveliness in the thought 
that all those long days are emphatically and ne- 
cessarily the dull ones of our year, and that this 
very dullness regulates the degrees of their dura- 
tion. Nor is it of much avail to seek comfort by 
counting up the happier days that have intervened, 
for these are always found to be the shortest in the 
ealendar.”’ : 

The following, on the same subject, is a touch- 
ing picture : 

** The long, dull, weary day of factory labor— 
restless, vigilant, and incessant—gathers, never- 
theless, with a less grievous weight, hour by hour, 
upon the overtasked heart than would the slow 
and lengthening minutes of the morrow, if on that 


grinding toil, pining with hunger. The day de- 
voted to watchful tending by the bed of pain, when 
the being we most deeply revere is helpless, pros- 
trate, and in peril, wears out less darkly than the 
fixed and hopeless monotony of the after day, when 
such tending is needed no more. Short and merry 
is the long, sad time, from early morn to noon, 
from eve unto deep moonlight, passed on the be- 
calmed sea by the impatient, heart-sick mariner, 
compared with that one day—that now long, mar- 
vellous lifetime, sweet, and yet most horrible to 
bear—when the sunrise sees him sole survivor of 
the wreck, and the sunset leaves him hanging toa 
wave-washed point, or floating on a spar alone, 
and in the dark, between sea and sky.’’ 
The absurdity of discovering ‘‘ coincidences,” 
on every occasion is agreeably satirized : 
**To talk is not always necessary—to think is 
enough. ‘How unlucky,’ says Shiver, ‘that | 
should have thought this morning of that wine 
bill, run up before I was married, after forgetting 
it for five years. The man will certainly send the 
account to-morrow, or perhaps cal! himself with it 
to-night.” ”’ 
This gentleman has a helpmate, who jumps at 
conclusions no less heartily than himself: 
‘One night, just before supper, she sprang 
across the room, singing as she went. ‘ Talking 
of these things, it always happens so. Here is 
my lovely friend, Mrs. Wix.’ She then ran to 
embrace a very pretty little figure. ‘These things’ 
which had just been mentioned were game and 

ultry; and it turned out afterwards that Mrs. 
Wix was the daughter of a distinguished poul- 
terer. That coincidence had flashed on the vigi- 
lant perception of Mrs. 8.” 
Speaking of the institution of a particular so- 
ciety fur various purposes, he prettily and quaintly 
says: 
‘* How it originated is of little consequence. 
Be sure of this, that its origin was small enough : 
what goed work ever had any other? There is 
no crevice so narrow that good will not ooze 
through it, and gather and augment slowly, unt! 
it can force its way by degrees, and flow into « 
broad, full stream. Once set good going, and 
who can say where it will stop !”’ 
The change that takes place in men is wel! 
treated of in ‘‘ Deceased People whom we meet 
daily.”-—[Copied into the Living Age, Vol. |., 
p. 222.] 

These are his ideas on the potent disenchantmen: 
of the worldly-minded who live for society alone 

‘* Human nature, at home, then, is a true thing 
—a veritably honest existence. It is not a sem- 
blance of the man, but the man. He has scraped 
off his hypocrisy with the dirt from his shoes at 
the street door ere he entered; he has left his 
mask, comic or tragic, with his hat on the ap- 
pointed peg, not wanting either by the fireside 
where he unfolds himself; and he has thrown off 
the garb of outward manner which he has perhaps 
all day worn, as effectually as he had relieved 
himself of his travelling incumbrances. He has 
now no more power to act a part than he would 
have in sleep. His face, is his natural face, his 
manner is his own personal property, and his 
speech is not a kind of ventriloquism, but describes 
his real feelings in tones unaffected. The sacred- 
ness associated with ‘ home’ is, in plain English. 
(one of the dead languages) a convenient cloak 
for playing pranks in, securely and unobserved. 





sunless day the father saw his children spared from 


When people find it a relief to leave off acting for 
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a few hours, they fly to the domesticities. 


At! tion which so eminently characterized him. Speak- 
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home they are behind the scenes, out of view, and | ing of Christmas, the last, poor fellow! he was 


at liberty to be themselves again. 
of a wand, off goes the finery; the finished gen- 
tleman scowls, grimaces, kicks the cat, and curses 
the servants, with an exquisite relish of ease and 
freedom ; the tragedy queen tosses off her pot of 
porter in comfort; the safe, grave man is a giddy 
vagabond ; the dashing spendthrift, a sudden con- 
vert to penuriousness ; the arbiter of all fashion, a 
seedy scarecrow ; the advocate of temperance asks 
for a corkscrew ; the saint swears he is tired as 
the devil ; and the charming young lady sits down 
to sulk, and think spiteful things of that Miss 
Grigs, who was asked to dance eleven times to 
her nine.*’ 

Shakspeare has told us that ‘* homekeeping 
youths have ever homely wits ;’’ of such a class is 
Mrs. Fixbury, ‘‘ the lover of home :’’— 

** Home, in her idea of it, means certain rooms, 
with suitable fixtures and furniture. That was 
all! Observe: she was ardently attached to her 
home! that is, in other words, she had a wonder- 
ful liking for her nice apartments. She had an 
exquisite sense of all that is most elevated and 
refined in domestic associations! that is, in other 
words, she had a tender regard for every inani- 
mate thing belonging to her on which her daily 
household eye rested.”’ 

‘*Home never meant, in her clear, plain, do- 
mestic understanding—no, never meant husband, 
children, and friends—the cheerful meal, the so- 
cial fireside, and the silent pillow ; it only meant a 
collection of common-place conveniences and orna- 
ments, sanctified and endeared by hourly use and 
habit. Now, if the reader, wandering and peep- 
ing about in the odd dark corners of the world, 
have not yet encountered a lady wrapped up in a 
fond regard for her own fire-irons and buffet, her 
harpsichord and window curtains, then he has 
missed what assuredly he would have known had 
he been born sooner and encountered Mrs. Fix- 
bury.” 

The article **On considering oneself horse- 
whipped,”’ is a happy application of imagination 
to the cure of positive evils.—f{Living Age, Vol. 
IIl., p. 182.] 

Hear how he characterizes that gift, of which 
all the world are so liberal : 

** Advice gratis wears a remarkably unscrapu- 
lous aspect. He has a long tongue which hangs 
half out of his mouth, a long sight which detects 
the approach of a victim, before he has turned the 
corner, a long finger to twine round the button of 
1 hapless listener, and a short memory, which 
causes him to recommend two opposite remedies 
to the same patient, both wrong ones.”’ 

But we might multiply examples without end, 
ndicative of shrewdness of observation, felicity of 
thought, and justness of expression, as well as 
adduce illustrations numberless of orders and de- 
rrees of men: there are Jonas Fairbrow, the 
honest, straightforward man: the openhearted 
Mrs. Aspenall, the cautelous Johnny Stint; Rob- 
ert Amber, ‘*the man who had a reputation for 
integrity ;’’ John Screw, the hater of the rich ; 
Mrs. Dipple, the female arithmetician—these and 
«hundred more rise at once to our recollection, a 
dramatis persone large enough to stock the entire 
realm of comedy. One more extract, and we 
have done; it is from the last thing he wrote 
in the ** New Monthly Magazine,’’ (December, 
1844,) and is full of that wit and genial disposi- 





As at the twirl | destined to see, he says: 


“One of the charms of Christmas is the bounty 
it brings. It is an old constant distinguishing 
characteristic of the season to exhibit a soul too 
broad and embracing to be shut in by the narrow 
though equitable boundaries of commerce, too 
lavish to throw its heart’s wealth into a seale, and 
weigh it out in scruples. It is no period for seant 
measures, or for bare justice ; the cup must over- 
flow. Who ever said at Christmas, ‘ But can’t 
you take half a mince-pie?’ The spirit of the 
time is ungrudging, hospitable, generous. It is 
not the meal of Enough, but the festival of Ex- 
cess. At such a season the common law of debtor 
and creditor is repealed. It is all give and take. 
The simple rule is 





‘¢¢ That they should give who have the power, 
And they should take who can.’ 


Less than happy be his new year, who could 
carp and cavil at the large, free, bountiful, open- 
hearted, full-handed, gift-scattering philosophy of 
Christmas !”’ 

But our limits, rather than our inclination or 
resources, warn us to pause. 

It will be a lasting source of satisfaction to us, 
if in what we have adduced, we have succeeded 
in directing the attention of the public to the lite- 
rary remains of Laman Blanchard. For our- 
selves, we can only say, with Shenstone— 


‘*Heu! quanto minus est cum reliquis versari, 
quam tui meminisse !”’ 





From the Dublin University Magazine. 
EARL OF ROSSE’S TELESCOPE—POSSIBLE DIS- 
COVERIES. 


Tue public has been favored with many de- 
scriptions of Lord Rosse’s magnificent telescope, 
and the successful arrangements by which he has 
been enabled to bring to perfection this splendid 
triumph of science and art; but it does not appear 
that any detail, however superficial, or prognostic, 
however fanciful, has yet touched upon the dis- 
coveries it may possibly effect, or the advances in 
human knowledge which may be expected, or at 
least desired, from its extraordinary powers. It 
may not be amiss to endeavor, in some degree, to 
supply this deficiency; and though the attempt 
may, in its execution, be stigmatized as fanciful 
and superficial, still it may act as a stimulus to 
others ; and in the mean while gratify those who, 
satisfied with popular views, may take an interest 
in this deeply important subject. 

1. In the first place, it may be expected, with 
certainty, that, in penetrating into still remoter 
regions of space, it will add considerably to the 
two thousand five hundred nebule, numbered 
by Sir William Herschel in our hemisphere ;* 
and that it will resolve into stars many of those 
which still remained luminous clouds in the most 
powerful telescopes of both the Herschels. In 
this well-informed age, it is well-nigh superfluous 
to observe that every nebula is, as it were, another 
universe, equal, or at least similar, to that which 
we behold in a starry night, when myriads of lu- 


* See Sir William Herschel’s papers on the Motion of 
the Sun and Solar System, in the Philosophical Transac- 
tions of the years 1733 and 1735. 
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minaries condense their light in the milky-way, or 
separately shed their rays upon us as they are 
nearer to our eyes. Yet all these splendors, so 
magnificent to us, would appear but a nebula to a 
spectator in one of those distant clusters of stars. 
Every nebula, therefore, which Lord Rosse’s tele- 
scope adds to those already known, brings to light 
another universe, composed of millions of stars ; 
every star a sun, attended by a system of planets, 
satellites, and comets, and contributing to the hap- 
piness of an infinitude of beings, capable of elevat- 
ing their thoughts and feelings to the stupendous 
Creator of such a creation. 

II. In the second place, this powerful instru- 
ment may afford a clearer insight into the nature 
of that filmy, luminous substance in the girdle of 
Andromeda, and other parts of the heavens which 
no telescopic power has yet sufficed to resolve into 
stars, and which some astronomers suppose to be 
the rudiments of future solar systems—universes 
in the progress of arrangement.* Yet it must be 
admitted that a more intimate knowledge of this 
substance, although possible, is still scarcely to be 
expected. 

It may, however, be found that this substance, 
apparently a mass of nebulous light, may be com- 
posed of myriads of small meteoric bodies, at a 
considerable distance from each other, but con+ 
densed more or less to the eye, accor ing to their 
relative remoteness from the earth ; and that one 
of these nebulosities not only approaches, but 
actually crosses, the ecliptic, and traverses a por- 
tion of the space within the orbit of the earth; 
that the star-showers, as they are called, and 
which exhibit sixty or eighty of these star-like 
meteors in a single hour—four or five hundred in 
a single night—are occasioned by the passage of 
the earth through this nebulosity thus crossing its 
orbit; and although these meteors may be com- 
paratively in a state of rest, the rapid motion of 
our globe passing through the mass would give 
them the apparent velocity of shooting stars. 
Such bodies occasionally come in contact with the 
earth ; and several of them, composed of iron, 
nichel, and other solid substances, have from time 
to time been found, and exercised the ingenuity of 
philosophers in devising whether they were ejected 
from some lunar volcano, have travelled at random 
through free space, or rolled in regular orbits 
round the sun, the earth, or the moon. Sir John 
Herschel, from the phenomena observed by him 
on the 10th of August, 1839, and the 9th of 
August, 1840, inferred that a zone or zones of 
these bodies turn round the sun, and are cut by 
the earth in its annual revolution.t This infer- 
ence nearly coincides with the above hypothesis ; 
but he does not touch the question whether this 
mass of meteoric bodies is or is not a nebulosity 
similar to that in the girdle of Andromeda. 

This latter conjecture is, perhaps, more near the 
truth than any of them. It, however, without 
being singular in this respect, involves two start- 
ling objections—viz. How does it happen that 
these bodies remain, like the stars, in a permanent 
state of luminous combustion, in free and empty 
space '—and why are they not, one and all, ab- 
sorbed in the attraction of the earth as it traverses 
their column? If they are ponderous, opake 


* Professor Nichol’s views of the Architecture of the 
Heavens. 3d edition, page 137. 

t Transactions of the Royal Academy of Sciences and 
Belles Lettres of Brussels. Vol. VIII., 2d part, page 
220. 


bodies, and merely illuminated while traversing 
our atmosphere, they cannot compose the sub- 
stance of a permanently luminous nebulosity. 
Can, the meteoric stones which have fallen on the 
earth at various times—one on the 7th of Novem- 
ber, 1492, another on the 27th November, 1627, a 
third in September, 1753, &c. &c.—and those 
others which have so frequently been observed 
during earthquakes and voleaniec eruptions*—be 
one kind of shooting-stars'—and that the multi- 
tude of meteoric bodies, seen periodically from the 
9th to the 12th of August, and on correlative days, 
if such shall be decidedly ascertained, are another 
kind? and will Lord Rosse’s telescope possess the 
power of distinguishing between them ! 

Ill. In the third place, and of far more im- 
portance, we may hope, because there are rationa! 
grounds for hoping, that Lord Rosse will be able 
to discover the planets revolving round Sirius, 
Arcturus, Aldebaran, and other stars most near 
our solar system. Professor Nichol, in his elo- 
quent work on the Architecture of the Heavens, 
observes that Sir John Herschel has lately re- 
quested attention, in the most express way, to ‘he 
minute and point-like companions of such stars 
as—1. Urse, a.* Capricorni, a.* Caneri, y Hy- 
dre, and x Geminorum, &c., as in some cases 
shining by reflected light; and, still more re- 
cently, his impression has been confirmed by what 
he saw in the southern hemisphere. ‘If these 
small silvery points,’’ continues Nichol, ‘* lurking 
within the rays of their respective suns, should 
indeed prove to be planets, the telescope will have 
performed the greatest of its achievements ; and 
if upheld by observation as far as it can stretch, 
our knowledge of the physical constitution of mat- 
ter shall ever enable us to state it as a general 
and necessary law, that all the orbs of space—not 
merely those which shine above us, but also the 
myriads whose wonderful clustering is seen in 
distant firmaments—that each one of this mighty 
throng is, through the inseparable exigencies of 
its being, engirt by a scheme of worlds proud as 
ours, perhaps far prouder, how immeasurable the 
range, how illimitable the variety of planetary 
existence !”’ 

IV. Professor Nichol here decides that the dis- 
covery of the planets revolving round the fixed 
stars would be the greatest of the achievements 
of the telescope ; yet there is another which may 
be justly pointed out as still greater, if among the 
possible achievements of any human instrument. 
In a word, the discovery of the grand centre of 
attraction, round which all the other heavenly 
bodies have been supposed to revolve. 

It is to be recollected that Sir Wm. Hersche! 
has ascertained that several of the fixed stars have 
a proper motion: a fact, he observes, that will 
admit of no farther doubt, from the continued ob- 
servations, since it was first suspected, by Dr. 
Halley, and which demonstrates that Sirius, 
Arcturus, Aldebaran, &c., &c., are actually 10 
motion, and that, in strictness, there is not one 
fixed star in the heavens. But, he adds, many 
other reasons will render this so obvious that there 
can hardly remain a doubt of the general motion 
of ail the starry systems, and consequently of the 
solar one among the rest; and he indicates a point 
in the heavens somewhere near 2 Herculis, 2s 
that to which this motion is directed. 


* Id. Id. page 437. See also pages 62 and 434. 





t Nichol’s work above referred to, pages 69 and 65. 
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In pursuing this inquiry, he adverts to the disap- 


pearance of certain stars, and the appearance of 


others, since the time of Flamsteed, (who com- 
pleted his catalogue in 1689,) observing that a 


slow motion in an orbit round some LARGE OPAKE 
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gopy. when the star which is lost, or diminished in 
magnitude, might undergo occasional occultations, 
would account for some of those changes. The 
following table will show the several circumstances 
adverted to on this occasion by Herschel :*— 





Constellations 





§ 80, 81. 4th magnitude. 
“\Qmagnitude. . . . . 


. 26, 56, 73 or 74. 


\Hereules . . . 
| 


coer. 3 le 


\Perseus . 19. 6th magnitude . 
Orion . « « UT Oe oe oe ee 
Pisces . . . . 108, 6th magnitude . . 
{Hydra wwe Se. & aes eS eee 
Come Berenicis .,19, 34. Sth magnitude . 
ee 
Cepheus’ Head . al a SEIN bs ete, 
Se a ea 


Bewelue . 1s ole 0 oe 8 
Sextamns ... «+ 





' 
} 
ee 4. sa: im . 


Stars lost or changed. 


70 or 


6th magnitude 


ie Newly-appearing Stars. { 

71. Sth, § A star between 4th and 5th mag-; 

nitude, following 34. | 

A considerable star, between 8 

Caneri and 6 Hydre. 

.|Star of 5th magnitude, following t.} 
. Star near 54 and 51. 


or 2) Se oe '‘-s “a Se. es oe ew oe 
| 


. A star preceding 10. > 

. A star between 68 and 61. 

.|A double star of Ist class, prec. 1. 

. .| Two stars following 1 and 7. 
; Two considerable stars preceding} 


{ 
| 
} 
lA star between 4th and 5th me 
| 





In four of these constellations certain stars have 
disappeared, and others have been recently ob- 
served. In three constellations stars have disap- 
peared, but none new have been observed ; and in 
six constellations new stars have been observed, 
where none have disappeared. These several 
constellations are dispersed in different parts of 
our hemisphere, and the area they encompass is 
immense, particularly at that distance where a 
star of the sixth magnitude would be eclipsed by 
an opake body. Such a body, occupying such an 
area, could never have been in the contemplation 
of Herschel as the centre of attraction of the 
universe. This is not the region in which he 
would have sought it. An opake body of such 
vastness would there cause not only the occultation 
of all stars of lesser magnitude than the sixth, but of 
all the distant nebule intercepted by its disk. No 
stars would be visible in the greater portion of 
our heavens but those of the most considerable 
dimensions. It is, therefore, evident that, if these 
phenomena be caused by the interference of any 
opake body at such distant intervals of space, there 
must be not a few of those bodies in our hemi- 
sphere, and some of them still more near us than 
stars of the fourth and fifth magnitude. It is 
barely possible that Lord Rosse’s telescope may 
throw some light on this mysterious subject. 

Herschel looks to a very different position, and 
avery different body, for the grand universal centre 
of attraction. ‘* There are,’’ he says, ‘*two ways 
in which a centre of attraction so powerful as the 
present occasion would require, may be con- 
structed. The most simple of these would be, a 
SINGLE BODY OF GREAT MAGNITUDE. This may 
exist, although we should not be able to perceive 
it by any superiority of lustre ; for notwithstanding 
it might have the usual starry brightness, the 
decrease of its light, arising from its great distance, 
would hardly be compensated by the size of its 
ciameter.”? * * * * ‘The second way of 
the construction of a very powerful centre may be 
the joint attraction of a great number of stars 
united into one condensed group.””’ * * * * 
“Tf,” he continues, ‘a still more powerful, but 
more diffused exertion of attraction should be 
required than what may be found in the union of 
clusters, we have hundreds of thousands of stars, 
bot to say millions, contained in very compressed 





y and a, | 
parts of the Milky Way. Many of these immense 
regions may well occasion the siderial motions we 
are required to account for ; and a similarity in the 
direction of their motions will want no illustra- 
tion.’’F 

This latter alternative can scarcely ever be 
demonstrated by any telescope; because it can 
only afford negative evidence against the existence 
of a great central orb; and such negative evidence 
could never be decisive, unless we were acquainted 
with the actual extent of the universe, which in 
this remote corner is, we may assume, impossible. 
The other alternative may be within the scope of 
Lord Rosse’s telescope, if, in penetrating into the 
profound infinitude of space, it can command a view 
of the actual centre of creation, and the evidence 
will be equally positive, although not equally 
satisfactory, whether the central orb be opake 
or luminous. If opake, it may observe the oc- 
cultation or reappearance—not of stars of any 
defined magnitude, however small, for it must 
lie far beyond them—but of the far distant 
nebule occupying the remotest skirts of the 
universe. Without some happy concurrence of 
events, ages of vigilant observation must elapse 
before some future generation of men could be 
assured of the existence of such a body thus opake, 
and therefore, probably, invisible. Itmight, how- 
ever, happen to be visibie. Ten thousand universes, 
consisting of millions of millions of suns revolving 
around it in their immeasurable orbit, might shed 
such a Justre on its expansive disk, as to yield us 
an imperfect and twilight view of this stupendous 
orb. But if this orb is luminous—if it pours around 
on every side unceasing streams of light, heat, and 
electricity, it would not be too extravagant a hope 
that this all-efficient telescope will bring us into 
acquaintance with so vast a mass of matter—equal 
in magnitude, or, at least, equal in gravity, to all 
the other bodies of the universe, attracting them 
all, and controlling all their movements. But 
whether this instrument, the most powerful that 
has yet been contrived and constructed by the 
ingenuity of man, will, or will not accomplish all 
the important tasks we have assigned it, of this we 


* See Wm. Herschel’s papers above referred to, 73d 
vol. P: 397, 398. 

t Nicholson's Philosophical Journal, 15th vol., page 
279, &c. &e. 
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may be assured, that it will lead us much farther 
than we have yet advanced in the knowledge of 
the immensity of the creation ; and that every step 
it leads us will still more highly exalt our loftiest 
conceptions of the Deity. When we fill our minds 
with such contemplations, and then shrink back 
upon ourselves, with what contempt do we regard 
our wretched party feuds, and still more wretched 
sectarian bickerings. The earth we inhabit a 
pears but an atom of dust in the mighty temple 
which God has erected for his own glory—and 
with redoubled glory consecrated to the 4 
of beings, unnumbered and innumerable. If we 
know not the immensity of his works, how littie 
have we learned of the all-wise, the all-good, the 
omnipotent, eternal, and infinite Creator! 


A.C. 





From the Dublin University Magazine. 
THE LATE MRS. JAMES GRAY. 


Sucu of our readers—and we believe they are 
very many—who from time to time have with our- 
selves welcomed Mrs. James Gray’s contributions 
to our pages, will be concerned to hear that she is 
no longer with us. She died at Sunday’s Well, 
Cork, on the morning of Tuesday, January 28th 
ult. She had scarcely entered on her thirty-third 
year, and with every hope of a maturity of powers, 
to which she was evidently fast attaining—it has 
been the mysterious will of God to remove her 
hence. Her death was, like her life, tranquil and 
happy, and full of peace ; it was to a certain ex- 
tent sudden, but by one, who lived as our friend 
lived, could hardly have been unexpected. 

Mary Anne Browne was born at The Elms, 
near Maidenhead, Berkshire, on the 24th of Sep- 
tember, 1812. The genius for poetry which in 
after years distinguished her, she exhibited from 
her cradle ; and we have heard her say she could 
not recollect when she was not clothing her 
thoughts in verse. Even when of such tender 
years that her parents thought it too early to have 
her instructed in writing, she invented a sort of 
alphabet of her own, of which the letters were 
grotesque imitations of the characters of print, 
united with such abbreviations, as necessity com- 
pelled her to resort to. This she did for the pur- 
pose of noting down her thoughts; which, with 
many other individuals of similar gifts, she felt a 
kind of burden until recorded. 

One of these early poems we have chanced on, 
and we shall print it, not so much that it may be 
contrasted with later productions, as rather for the 
purpose of showing her quickness in mental de- 
velopment. Cowley wrote verses, we believe, at 
fifteen ; and Pope and Chatterton even earlier. 
The lines following, composed at thirteen, and 
bearing their deficiencies on their head and front, 
may be listened to, even after theirs whom we 
have instanced. Sorrowful sentences they are to 
issue from a mere child’s lips; and the words in 
the concluding stanza— 


‘* My sun too early risen, must set 
Ere noon,’’— 


would now seem almost tinged with a prescient 
spirit. It did go down, ‘‘while it was yet 


** MYSELF—1825. 


There was a time—a happy time, 
And ’tis not many years ago, 

When grief I knew not, sin, nor crime, 
Had never felt the touch of wo; 

I was as other children then, 

I ne’er shall be like them again. 


I am a child as yet in years, 
But not like other children. Strange 
That woman’s hopes and woman’s tears 
Should come on me, and work such change 
So soon. But gone is childhood’s chain, 
My heart shall ne’er be young again. 


I still enjoy some sportive hours, 

But not with such an ardent breast ; 
I still can weave me fairy flowers, 

But not with childhood’s playful zest. 
There is a something in my brain 
That will not let it rest again. 


It is fur youth to weep at woe, 
For age to hoard it in the heart ; 
But not a tear of mine will flow, 
Though I have had of grief my part. 
Mine is a hidden secret pain, 
Tears I shall never know again. 


I cannot look without regret 

Upon the April morn of life ; 
My sun, too early risen, must set 

Ere noon, amidst dark clouds and strife ; 
Who youth’s sweet dream would not retain ' 


Who would not be a child again ?”’ 


With Miss Browne, the power of verse was not 
only an ** accomplishment,”’ as our great W ords- 
worth terms it ; it was an inherent possession. |t 
was born with her, and it lingered with her even 
through the gloom of a dying chamber. A child 
of such early promise, it is not surprising her 
parents, with much pride, sought to second her 
inclinations ; and a selection of these juvenil 
efforts appeared in 1827, under the title of Mon: 
Blanc, and other Poems. Next year was pub- 
lished Ada, and in the year after but one, Re- 
pentance; which were followed, in 1834, by th 
Coronal; and, in 1836, by the Birthday Gi/t. 
About this time Mr. Browne's family removed 
from their secluded residence in Berkshire to the 
town of Liverpool, for the purpose of giving the 
only son of the house* a mercantile education, to 
which he had destined himself. Higher feelings, 
however, after a little while swayed him; and his 
hours of recreation were devoted to studying for 
our own university, where having received his 
education with considerable credit, he was after- 
wards ordained for a field of duty in England. 
The extended literary opportunities which Liver- 
pool afforded, exercised a very beneficial influence 
on Miss Browne’s mind; and the knowledge of 
foreign literature, and more especially of German, 
which she now acquired, opened out to her new 
domains in the world of thought. Her name, 
which had now spread itself, brought an easy 
introduction to the Chorley family, to Dr. Shelton 
Mackenzie, and other /iéerateurs; and by Dr. 
Mackenzie’s advice she was recommended to try 
her chances in our own magazine. Our number 
for June, 1839, opened with a Midsummer An- 





day,’’ yet not in clouds, but in majestic bright- 
ness :— 


| * The Rev. Thomas Briarly Browne. 
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thology, the first flowers of which were twelve 
Sketches from the Antique, followed by ‘‘a Mer- 
chant’s Musings,”? and ‘‘a Sonnet to the late 
Adam Clarke’’—and all by Miss Browne. In the 
same year, [gnatia was published by Hamilton, 
Adams, & Co., of London; and in the year 1840 
a tiny volume of Sacred Poetry, containing many 
exquisite pieces, was issued by the same pub- 
lishers. 

Nor, while thus engaged in the bright realms 
of fancy, was Miss Browne forgetful of the real 
duties of life. Her desires to do good were all of 
a practical nature. The poor were ever in her re- 
gard; but she deemed it insufficient to bestow on 
them mere feeling or sympathy. Acts were want- 
ing, and she gave them these tangible evidences. 
Few thought, on reading her poetry at this time, 
that much of it was penned in the intervals of the 
distressing duties of a district-visitor ; or that the 
Miss Browne, whom many would have set down 
as a mere sentimental young lady, was day after 
day visiting the sick and infirm—strengthening the 
weak—cheering, with hopes of immortality, the 
dying. 

In 1842, she was married to one in every respect 
capable of making her happy, a Scotch gentleman 
—Mr. James Gray Himself the nephew and 
constant companion of the Ettrick Shepherd ; his 
father before him had been the dear friend of Scot- 
Jand’s great poet, Burns—rarely have father and 
son enjoyed such honor! The Rev. James Gray 
was among the first and ablest vindicators of 
Burns’ memory,* and he is yet gratefully remem- 
bered by his countrymen for such service. He 
was also one of the earliest to acknowledge the 
claims of his kinsman, Hogg, and to aid him with 
literary counsel and encouragement. As one of 
the founders of Blackwood’s Magazine, and among 
its earliest contributors, his name must be also 
honorably mentioned; and when the project of 
establishing Maga was first bruited, he was among 
those proposed for the office of editor. Mr. James 
Gray, the younger, spent much of his early life at 
Mount Benger—diversified by occasional visits to 
Edinburgh in Hogg’s company, where he found 
himself at home with Wilson and Lockhart, and 
the other knights of St. Ambrose. ‘* It was curi- 
ous,’’ our poor friend one day remarked to us, 
“that while my scribbling habits brought me in 
contact with much of the literary genius of Eng- 
land; my husband should have mixed so much, 
in his youthful years, with the great spirits of 
Seotland.”’ 

On Miss Browne’s marriage, she came to reside 
in one of the picturesque outlets of the city of 
Cork, Sunday’s Well ; and here all her later poems 
were written. Her little home here was a truly 
happy one, and though comparatively humble, few 
roofs in the adjoining city had so little repining, 
and so much of tranquil joy beneath them. Here 
she collected the materials for her last volume, 
Sketches from the Antique, and other Poems, which 
our own publishers brought out last year, and 
Which our readers will find reviewed in our num- 
ber of June last. We shall not now add to the 


*“Mr. Gray,” says Christopher North, “ was the first 
who, independently of every other argument, proved the 
impossibility of such charges ne by pointing 
to the almost daily effusions of Burns’ clear and un- 
clouded genius. For this, and for his otherwise trium- 
phant vindication of the character of Burns from the worst 
obloquy it so long lay under, Scotland ought to be grate- 
-f Ae James Gray.”—Blackwood’s Magazine, May, 





more obvious characteristics of her poetry, which 
we then took occasion to point out. here is an 
exquisite grace in her verse, and a rich melody 
flowing in sweetness like the music of the winding 
brook. ‘There is no dash nor storm in her deserip- 
tions; but, on the other hand, neither have we to 
complain of what is tame and prosaic, and if we 
are not surprised, we are not at any time left dis- 
appointed. She did not essay high themes, in 
which failure is almost necessarily encountered ; 
but she loved to delineate human griefs and joys, 
and to paint all those finer feelings which dwell] 
more especially in the female breast. In all these 
respects she closely resembled Mrs. Hemans ; and 
the good public, not satisfied with this sisterhood 
in genius, sought to establish a similar family con- 
nection, which did not subsist. ‘They were alike 
in art, but had no other connection, and had never 
met. If Mrs. Gray did not possess that proud joy 
in chivalry, which brought to Mrs. Hemans so 
many heroes from the paladins and troubadours of 
the middle ages, it was because she had exchanged 
it for a reverential acquaintance with the old 
legends of Greece—its romantic history, and poetic 
religion. Her poems are the old mythi, finely told 
us by the pure lips of a woman. The concluding 
series, given in our number for January, is, per- 
haps, the best ; and with a sad fitness, the last of 
the Sketches was a ** Hymn to Mors.’’ How little 
deemed we, in the review of these poems to which 
we have referred, when speaking of the progress 
the volume sufficiently indicated, and pointing to 
future triumphs for its author, that it was the last 
book which should appear from her hands, or that 
with the incoming year, that head should be 
pillowed in the silent grave ! 

The eight volumes, the names of which we 
have given, comprise the whole of Mrs. Gray’s 
writings, which she gathered together; but scat- 
tered in various periodicals, and in the annuals, is 
to be found the materiel, both in prose and verse, 
of probably two or three more. As a prose wri- 
ter she was hardly known; because, until only 
very recently, in all such contributions, she 
sought the anonymous. Our own pages, however, 
contain many graceful specimens of her power in 
this respect ; and we believe we violate no confi- 
dence in instancing the ‘‘ Recollections of a Por- 
trait Painter.’ They were from Mrs. Gray’s 
pen; and with only the disguise of an assumed 
profession for the writer, were simple facts— 
things which had come under her own personal 
observation. 

Of the many members of the corps of literature 
whom it has been our fortune—good or ill—to 
have mixed with, we knew none who realized to 
us so entirely the Italian gift of ‘* improvisation.’’ 
She wrote, she has told us, as though from 
another’s dictation; or as if transcribing from an 
open volume. Her thoughts, in their overflowing 
tichness, yielded abundant supply, and she was 
never at a loss for expression. The poem of 
** Leodine,’’ for example, which contains a hun- 
dred and twenty stanzas of four lines each, was 
the work of a single evening, yet it abounds in 
felicitous words and thoughts, and is distinguished 
by the same sweep of melody which characterizes 
all her compositions. So facile was she in versi- 
fying, and so almost necessarily were her words 
linked to numbers, that when not over-wearied by 
the drudgery of pen-work, she would write her 
letters home in verse: and we believe the last 
thing she laid hand to, was the “* Christmas Carol,”’ 
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addressed to her venerable parents, in which she 
sent them filial congratulations and prayers for 
their good during the new year. ‘*How my 
father’s old eyes,’’ she wrote, in enclosing us a 
copy, ‘* will fill with tears, on seeing that though 
far away from him on that day, he is ever present 
to my thoughts!’’ And those aged eyes now can 
only rain down their weak torrents, that the 
daughter of such hopes is so soon laid low— 
**Gieb diesen,’’ Schiller makes Don Carlos say, 
**Gieb diesen ‘Todten mir heraus!’’ 

Mrs. Gray’s published writings we have enu- 
merated ; among her unpublished works, and 
which she herself destroyed, were some tragedies, 
also translations of many of Theodore Korner’s 
finest lyrics, and of some of the impressive scenes in 
the Faust of Goethe. ‘Twice she destroyed much 
of her literary labor—at her ‘‘ two great burnings,”’ 
as she termed them—lest in any way what she had 
done but for her private amusement, should be set 
forth in the glaring light of publicity. Once, a 
little while since, when her German translations, 
and studies in the language of the Exchenland, 
perished ; and the former case was in earlier life, 
when the journals and jottings of youth, and the 
miscellaneous gatherings of ‘‘idle hours not idly 
spent,’ were all consigned to the flames. She no 
doubt exercised sound discretion with the latter; 
but we had wished her German studies had come 
down to us. 

In furnishing our readers with this brief sketch 
of our gifted friend, we have purposely kept out 
of view allusion to that ‘inner life,’’ into which 
the public may be excused penetrating. It is so 
difficult, besides, to observe the true limit in speak- 
ing of the departed, that we have spared ourselves 
in doing so. We regard with revolting shudder 
the ‘* friend,’’ who is not contented till the sacred- 
ness of domestic privacy be intruded on, and every 
half-spoken wish or word be stereotyped for the 
cold eve of the stranger. Suffice it, then, that 
Mrs. Gray’s daily life was eminently beautiful. 
Her tastes were simple, pure, and womanly. 
The love of nature, which she acquired in the 
scenes of childhood, in riper years grew into a 
passion; and flowers, and trees, and the wild 
birds of heaven were companions of whose con- 
verse she could never weary. Her faith was true 
and unshrinking; and her piety was neither 
imaginary nor austere. She seemed ever happy, 
not because she had no cares, but because she felt 
anxiety to be at once useless and sinful. There 
was in her disposition much to admire, much to 
sympathize in; little that one could wish to be 
altered, and still less that one could desire taken 
away. The child of impulse very often; her 
impulses, notwithstanding, were controlled by gen- 
tleness and truth; while, in all things, her unself- 
ishness was such as to be regarded by her friends 
as very characteristic. 

We have outlined no perfect character, nor was 
it our desire to do so; for we know nothing could, 
were it possible, pain the dead more. She knew 
well the awful distance which divides the creature 
from the Creator, and she would have shrunk from 
appropriating, even in idea, what is the attribute 
of the Infinite alone. The feverish dreams of 

outh, with all their idle and passionate regrets, 
had given way to clearer light; and had Mrs. 
Gray lived, we might have looked for proud suc- 





SONNETS OF THE SIDEWALK. 


cesses for her. But it has pleased God to allot jx 
otherwise, and we can only weave this tribute of 
our regret for her early departure :— 


‘* These birds of Paradise but long to flee 
Back to their native mansion.”’ 


And here is Epidecitum more worthy of regard 
than anything we have ourselves penned ; bearing 
no unfamiliar name, but one sufficient of itself to 
commend it to our readers’ kind attention :— 


‘TO THE MEMORY OF MRS. JAMES GRAY. 


The spring hath woke her woodland choirs, 

Of bird, and stream, and breeze, 

And touched the sweet but viewless lyros, 

That sound from quivering reeds and moss-growr 
trees ; 

Deep in the old untrodden woods, 

When early sunbeams greet 

Their green forsaken solitudes, 

Waking the first young leaves and violets sweet 


But who shall wake for yearning love, 

The voice whose echoes rise 

From memory's haunted depths, above 

All other pleasant sounds of earth and skies? 
And who shall wake for us the chord, 

That caught from classic strings, 

The old world’s dreamy music poured 

In Jaurel groves, beside the Grecian springs ' 


How hath the hush of silence come 
Upon the lip of song! 
hy is there sorrow in the home 
Where household love and gladness dwelt so long’ 
Woe for the grave that closed so soon 
On life’s unshadowed light, 
The glory of a summer’s noon 
That saw no sunset fading into night! 


Thou art not of the common dead, 
Lost sleeper! and we mourn 
Thee not as they. No dews are shed 
From the dark fount of Lethe on thine urn; 
But, far along the wastes of time, 
Each loving heart and ear 
Will catch the song, as from that clime, 
Where sounds the harp, hushed, but unbroken 
here. 
Frances Browne.” 
Stranorlar, February, 1845. 





SONNETS OF THE SIDEWALK. 


Lone wharf, ’tis pleasant on clear bracing days. 
When winds are light, and sky all cloudless fair 
Along thy sunny side to breathe the air, 

Threading one’s way amidst a crowded maze 

Of busy men, and idly resting shipping— 

Of barrels, bales, and boxes, Russia ducks, 
Chain cables, anchors, horses, heavy trucks, 


And truckmen truculent. Perhaps now dipping 
With wistful heed, and seeming unaware, 

A tiny straw in huge molasses cask, 

And walking quick away, lest some might ask. 
** Halloo, my friend, who said you might go there!’ 
O how much more doth sweetness sweeter seem 
When stol’n—light more light in sudden gleam 

Boston Post. 





